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//  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  pred/pioe 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  (Macks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Anti-Administration  scandals  in  the  United 
States  thicken  and  multiply.  It  now  appears  that 
General  Schenck’s  resignation  was  forced  upon  him  by 
the  Washington  Government,  although  he  besought  the 
President  to  suspend  a  decision  on  the  resignation  when 
tendered  pending  the  result  of  the  Congressional  Enquiry 
into  the  Emma  Mine.  As  this  delay  was  refused  it  is 
conjectured  in  the  United  States  that  the  Government 
have  little  hope  of  seeing  the  ex-Minister*s  character 
completely  cleared  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  All  these 
things,  coming  close  upon  the  Babcock  and  Belknap 
exposures,  are  seriously  damaging  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  the  Democrats  afeltoing  their  best  to  destroy 
the  chances  which  fortune  has  put  in  their  hands. 
A  vicious  attack  has  been  made  on  Mr.  Dana  by 
a  former  editor  of  ‘  Wheaton,*  who  is  backed  by  General 
Butler ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  allegation  of  literary 
piracy  is  merely  disinterred  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
weapon  against  Mr.  Dana,  and  to  defeat  the  President’s 
nomination  of  him  as  Minister  in  London.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  discreditable  trick  will  miss  its  aim. 
The  Democratic  party  also  propose,  by  way  of  reform¬ 
ing  official  morals,  to  reduce  the  President’s  salary 
from  50,000  dollars  a-year  to  half  that  sum.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  make  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  a  heavy  charge  on  a  man’s  private  means,  which 
American  politicians  of  the  ordinary  type  will  be  tempted 
to  make  up  for  by  corrupt  practices. 


Bill  in  their  second,  it  can  only  be  a  sense  of  shame  that 
has  kept  them  from  yielding  on  the  Slave  Circular  and 
the  Royal  Titles.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
these  last  measures  involved  more  of  principle  than  the 
others.  In  both  questions,  for  fear  of  being  condemned 
too  flagrantly  of  having  no  opinions  at  all,  they  have 
stuck  to  measures  at  variance  with  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  sentiment  in  the  English  mind.  We  like  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  obstinacy  even  less  than  his  compliance ;  it  is 
more  dangerous.  Why,  as  Mr.  Bright  asked  concerning 
Fugitive  Slaves,  could  they  not  have  let  the  Royal 
Titles  alone  ? 


The  Conservatives  gave  another  proof  of  the  firmness 
of  their  discipline  on  Thursday  by  rejecting  Lord 
Hartington’s  resolution  that  “it  is  inexpedient  to  im¬ 
pair  the  ancient  and  royal  dignity  of  the  Crown  by  the 
assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of  Empress.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  this  resolution  express 
the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  to 
be  called  a  panic  or  an  invincible  repugnance  to  any 
title  which  invests  the  Crown  with  a  semblance  of 
independent  power.  The  Press  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  creating  this  wholesome  panic  ;  it  has  led  in 
this  matter  by  following.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  country  could  have 
been  disregarded  by  a  Liberal  Government.  That  is 
one  advantage  of  the  want  of  “  discipline  ”  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  The  worst  feature  in  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Government  in  this  case  is  that  they  have  not  till 
this  Session  shown  any  disinclination  either  to  legislate 
or  to  abstain  from  legislation  at  the  popular  bidding. 
Seeing  that  they  yielded  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill 
in  their  first  Session,  and  on  the  Merchant  Shipping 


The  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Princes  of 
India,  which  were  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  Thursday,  are  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  probably  it 
is  as  well,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  said,  to  leave  them  indefinite. 
The  patent  facts  of  the  relation  are  as  follows :  The 
East  India  Company  succeeded  to  the  paramount  power 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  whose  name  they  ruled  before 
1857.  The  mutiny  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  the 
empire  of  the  Moguls  and  the  ill-famed  Nana,  the  last 
who  could  claim  in  any  sense  to  represent  the  PeishwA, 
the  chief  of  the  Maharattas.  Lord  Canning  in  1860 
thus  wrote : — “  The  Crown  of  England  stands  forth  the 
unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount  power  in  all  India, 
and  is  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  its 
feudatories.  There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  oi 
England  which  had  never  existed  before,  and  which 
is  not  only  felt  but  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs.” 
Then  was  issued  the  Sunnud  or  patent  of  nobility  by 
which  the  153  feudatories  of  Britain  are  constituted 
nobles  of  the  English  Empire.  The  patent  runs  thus, 
with  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  case  of  the  forty- 
one  Mahomedan  chiefs  : 

Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Governments  of  the  several 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories, 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of 
their  Houses  should  be  continued  ;  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  this 
Sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  that,  on 
failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  British  Government  will  recognise  and 
confirm  any  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself  or  Iw  any 
future  chief  of  your  State  that  may  be  in  accordance  with  Hindft 
law  and  the  customs  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall 
disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to  you  so  long  as  your  house  is 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties, 
grants,  or  engagements,  which  record  the  obligations  to  the  British 
Governments.  (Signed)  Canning. 

March  11,  1862. 


The  daily  papers  have  been  flooded  with  a  wonderful 
display  of  learning  on  the  subject  of  the  new  title.  It 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  Historians,  antiquarians, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit  scholars,  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  their  mite.  We  have  been  delighted  to  find 
that  so  many  persons  have  read  Mr.  Bryce’s  ‘  Holy 
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Rom^  Empire,*  bot  we  regret  to  say  the  majority  hare 
not  profited  by  it.  Neither  Mr.  Bryce  nor  Mr.  Freeman 
can  inetmet.  The  controversies  on  the  archeology  and 
etymology  of  the  words  Emperor  and  Empress  have  no 
donbt  proved  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them.  Our 
climate  is  a  dull  one,  and  our  pleasures  are  few.  The 
translation  of  the  Queen’s  title  into  an  Indian  tongue  has 
also  afforded  great  scope  for  learned  discussion.  Sir 
George  Campbell  was  not  strictly  accurate  when  he  stated 
that  Empress  or  Queen  could  be  translated  by  the  same 
word  in  India.  In  the  Canning  proclamation  of  1858  the 
English  title  of  Queen  was  translated  by  MaliJcay  an 
Arabic  term,  and  she  is  now  designated  Malika  in  the 
ofiBcial  translations  of  all  State  documents  in  India. 
Now  that  the  new  title  of  the  Queen  is  to  be  Empress, 
it  will  assuredly  not  be  translated  by  Malika  (Queen  or 
Lady),  but  by  the  Persian  term  Padishah.  The  second 
part  of  the  w’ord  being  Sbiih  (King),  the  former  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  protector  or  lord.  The  title  was  first 
used  by  Akbar,  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  on  his 
coins.  The  term  Shah-in-Sbah,  king  of  kings,  is  a  Shiah 
title,  and  would  be  hateful  to  all  our  Suni  Mahomedan 
subjects.  The  objection  to  the  term  Sultan^  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  lord,  is  that  it  is  a  delegated  title.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller’s  suggestion,  that  the  Queen  should 
assume  the  ancient  Sanskrit  title  Adhirdja^  i.e.  supreme 
king  or  8amrdj\  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  title  has 
been  depraved  by  its  use  in  later  times  by  every  petty 
Rajah.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  translation  at  all. 
India  Ka  Emprej  is  now  a  common  expression  all  over 
India. 


The  arrestation  of  the  insurgent  chief  Ljubobratich, 
and  his  suite,  on  Austrian  territory,  is  considered  a 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  Turkey  in  the  suppression  of  the  Herzego¬ 
vinians.  Ljubobratich  and  his  folio w^ers  are  to  reside, 
for  the  present,  in  the  interior  of  Austria.  In  the 
Russian  Press  there  have  been  some  indignant  utterances 
against  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 
In  the  Diet,  at  Pesth,  M.  Polit,  the  leader  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Serbs,  brought  up  the  Slav  Question,  when  M. 
Tisza,  the  Premier,  declared  that  the  Reform  projects 
addressed  by  the  Powers  to  the  Porte,  did  “  not  constitute 
any  diplomatic  intervention,  but  were  merely  a  friendly 
advice.”  M.  Tisza  also  said  there  “  was  not  any  longer  a 
reason  forcontinuing  the  State  subvention  to  the  refugees 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  seeing  that  Turkey  had 
granted  an  amnesty  and  officially  proclaimed  the  re¬ 
forms.”  M.  Polit,  to  whose  interpellation  this  reply 
was  made,  is  an  ex- Secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Monte¬ 
negro.  It  was  ho  who,  some  years  ago,  uttered  the 
sensational  speech  at  the  Panslavistic  gathering  at 
Moscow,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Czar  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  ihe  Slavonian  world.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  answer  given  by  M.  Tisza,  the  Slave 
deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  are  said  to  have  written 
te  their  friends  on  Turkish  territory  to  continue  the 
insurrection  at  all  hazards. 


In  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  great  division  exists. 
Those  hailing  from  the  Herzegovina  are  at  issue 
with  the  chieftains  of  Montenegrin  origin.  A  rupture 
has  taken  place,  the  formal  announcement  of  which  has 
been  conveyed  to  Cettinje.  The  Pester  Lloyd  gives 
detailed  information  on  this  subject.  According  to  it, 
the  Montenegrin  chieftains  have  been  recalled  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rupture,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  not 
return  any  more  to  Herzegovinian  soil.  On  their  part, 
the  people  of  the  insurgent  districts  seem  to  mistrust  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  and  are  stated  to  be  weary  of  con¬ 
tinuing  a  struggle  which  had  become  hopeless.  Mean¬ 
while,  t  he  state  of  affairs  at  Belgrad  continues  very  un- 
settM.  Conspiratory  movements  against  Prince  Milan 
are  either  discovered  or  suspected.  The  peace-party  and 
the  war-party  appear  to  balance  each  other.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Kara-Georgiewitch  Pretender,  who  is 
known  to  bo  in  favour  at  fet.  Petersburg,  endeavours  to 
lure  adherents  to  his  cause.  Medals  with  his  portrait 


have  been  sent  round  in  Servia,  as  well  as  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  of  south em  Hungary  where  there  is  an  admixture 
of  Slavs.  But  with  the  downfall  of  the  Herzegovinian 
rising,  these  Servian  troubles  would  probably  also  come 
to  a  speedy  end. 


The  interest  in  the  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Read  on  the 
prevention  of  cattle  disease  was  partly  anticipated  by 
the  previous  concessions  of  the  Government.  The  walls 
of  Jericho  had  fallen  before  the  member  for  Norfolk  blew 
his  horn.  On  everything  but  Slave  Circulars  and  Royal 
I  Titles  the  Government  is  most  humble  and  pliable,  and 
Mr.  Read’s  resignation,  in  the  end  of  last  year,  had 
frightened  them  into  yielding  what  they  had  denied  him 
while  he  was  in  office.  The  main  point  in  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Read  was  that  “the  orders  for  the 
stoppage  of  disease  should  cease  to  be  varying  and  per¬ 
missive,  and  that  they  should  be  uniform  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  and  this  had  already  been  effected 
in  the  case  of  the  serious  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  by 
the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  regulations  issued  for 
England  and  Scotland  in  1873.  Mr.  Read’s  attack  upon 
the  Privy  Council  for  trusting  to  inspection  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  disease  in  Ireland,  and  his  lively  picture 
of  “  all  the  Privy  Council  officials  trying  to  use  the  ther¬ 
mometer  upon  Irish  cattle  in  a  marsh,  or  even  in  a 
strawyard,”  were  thus  met  by  anticipation ;  and  Lord  San- 
don  did  his  utmost  to  soothe  Mr.  Read’s  wounded  feelings 
by  a  burst  of  true  poetry  about  farmers  and  “their  beauti-^ 
ful  flocks — the  pride  sometimes  of  many  generations,  and 
part  of  the  glory  of  the  United  Kingdom — suffering  from 
these  loathsome  diseases,”  and  by  expressing  the  regret 
felt  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  that  Mr.  Read  “  no 
longer  sat  among  them  as  a  valued  colleague  and  friend.”' 
Lord  Sandon  also  accepted  Mr.  Read’s  views  as  to  the 
principle  of  compensation  for  slaughtered  cattle.  With  re¬ 
gard  te  the  less  dangerous  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
debate  brought  to  light  as  much  variety  of  opinion 
as  the  report  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay 
frankly  admitted  that  the  failure  of  the  existing  regula¬ 
tions  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  w  ant  of  co-operation  among 
those  intended  to  benefit  by  them.  When  one  county 
has  reduced  the  disease,  its  cattle  are  often  infected 
from  a  neighbouring  county  which  has  been  less  ener¬ 
getic.  No  conclusion  was  come  to  as  to  how  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  could  be  checked,  and  Mr.  Barclay  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  believed  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  let  it  overrun  the  country,  exhaust  its  virulence,  and 
pass  into  a  milder  type. 


A  remarkable  feature  in  the  recent  absorption  of 
Khokand  into  the  Russian  Empire,  under  the  name  of 
Ferghana,  is  the  confirmation  of  Scobelieff,  the  conqueror 
of  the  province,  as  its  Governor.  The  custom  has  been 
hitherto  to  recall  the  Generals  of  the  conquering  forces 
for  acting  in  disobedience  to  orders  ;  Tchernaief,  Roma- 
nofski,  and  Kauffman,  were  all  treated  in  this  way. 
Scobelieff  has  probably  escaped  a  similar  fate  because  he 
did  not  disobey  orders,  and  could  not  well  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did.  The  Russians  may  be  acquitted 
of  having  had  any  strong  desire  to  annex  Khokand  if 
they  could  have  avoided  it,  because  the  arrangement 
which  they  have  superseded,  under  which  the  Khan  wa» 
a  vassal  of  the  Empire,  was  probably  more  convenient 
for  them  than  direct  government.  The  movements  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  affecting  Corea  need  cause  no 
alarm  here,  but  the  contrary,  as  every  step  taken  by 
Russia  towards  China  tends  to  relieve  any  apprehension 
that  may  be  felt  about  her  designs  on  India. 


The  quarrel  between  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the 
Colonists  of  British  Columbia  still  continues  unsettled, 
and  looks  less  like  settlement  every  day.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  now  publicly  repudiated  the  terms  of 
compromise  which  were  arranged  in  London  a  year  and 
a-half  ago  by  Lord  Carnarvon  himself.  The  main  ^int 
in  this  arrangement  was  that,  as  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  could  not  be  constructed  for 
fifteen  years  or  more  to  come,  owing  to  the  disorganisa- 
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tion  of  the  finances  of  the  Dominion,  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  should  undertake  immediateljandat  its  own  charge 
a  short  line  on  Vancouver’s  Island,  ultimately  destined 
to  be  linked  with  the  main  transcontinental  line.  The 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  passed  this  Bill  last  year, 
but  the  Senate  rejected  it ;  and  the  people  of  British 
Columbia,  two  or  three  months  ago,  were  warned,  in  a 
despatch  from  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
and  his  colleagues  would  make  no  attempt  to  carry  the 
project  further.  They  are,  in  consequence,  very  angry, 
and  mutterings  about  secession  from  the  Dominion  and 
annexation  to  the  United  States  are  already  to  be  heard. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  their  protests  or  even 
their  appeals  to  the  Colonial  Office  will  work  any  con¬ 
version  of  the  majority  at  Ottawa,  where  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  agreement  that  to  spend  Canadian  money — 
even  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise — upon  possible  rivals  like 
the  British  Columbians  would  be  a  foolish  piece  of  scru¬ 
pulosity. 


The  Conservative  victory  among  the  farmers  in  the 
East  Aberdeenshire  election  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  won  for  nothing.  General  Gt)rdon’s  expenses 
were  4,41  OZ.  6a.,  a  considerable  sum  even  for  a  county. 
General  Gordon  did  not  make  much  of  a  figure  in  his 
public  addresses,  but  the  private  canvassing  is  said  to 
have  been  organised  with  something  like  perfection. 
Hence  those  expenses.  His  opponent’s  (Mr.  Hope) 
expenses  amounted  only  to  6781.  4s.  7d.  Mr.  Blake’s 
surprising  victory  at  Leominster  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been'  due  to  lavish  expenditure.  He  employed  no  paid 
canvassers,  and  his  expenses  are  returned  at  less  than 
300Z.  But  we  shall  be  accused  of  a  want  of  “  imperial 
sentiment”  if  we  rejoice  over  cheap  elections.  No  doubt 
Liberal  candidates  might  occasionally  spend  more  without 
disadvantage  to  their  prospects. 


There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the 
great  “  hustling  ”  case  at  Ipswich,  in  the  East  Suffolk 
election.  The  alleged  offender,  Major  Whitbread,  has  a 
version  of  the  affair  considerably  at  variance  with  what 
is  testified  by  other  witnesses.  The  facts  communicated 
by  Lord  Stradbroke,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
to  Lord  John  Hervey — in  “  a  friendly  spirit,”  as  Mr. 
Cross  says — are  also  partly  disputed.  Lord  Stradbroke’s 
explanation  is  that  “  the  Conservatives  were  annoyed  at 
finding  themselves  opposed  by  a  Berkshire  attorney, 
who  it  is  supposed  is  still  land  agent  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 
and  whose  father  was  land  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  received  a  pension  till  he  died, 
instead  of  meeting  in  open  battle  a  representative 
of  the  Waveney  interest,  or  of  some  great  landed 
proprietor.”  Such  a  man,  of  course,  could  never 
be  allowed  to  sit  for  a  county ;  but  Mr.  Easton, 
the  “  Berkshire  attorney  ”  in  question,  denies  that  he 
has  been  a  Berkshire  attorney  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  contends  besides  that  he  had  the  support  of 
the  Waveney  interest.  The  “  hustling  ”  of  which  his 
friends  complain,  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Ipswich, 
occurred,  according  to  them,*in  this  way.  Mr.  Easton, 
with  Lord  John  Hervey  and  one  or  two  other  supporters, 
entered  the  Corn  Exchange  to  talk  to  the  farmers,  and 
Major  Whitbread  came  up  “  stern  foremost,”  and  began 
pushing  his  immediate  neighbours  against  the  intruders. 
This  the  gallant  Major,  who  is  a  magistrate,  and  could 
not  be  guilty  of  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
denies ;  he  was  making  his  way  through  the  crowded 
Exchange,  "was  pushed  against,  and  instead  of  tamely 
turning  his  other  side  to  the  pusher,  brought  another 
part  of  his  person  to  bear,  and  pushed  lustily  back. 
This  explanation  Mr.  Cross  somewhat  snappishly  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  House  as  a  complete  answer  to  the 
calumny ;  but  Lord  Hervey,  like  the  obstinate  friend 
of  a  Berkshire  attorney  that  he  is,  sticks  to  his 
own  view  of  the  matter,  and  insists  that  “  what 
he  saw,  and  saw  distinctly,  was  Major  Whitbread, 
at  a  time  when  nobody  was  pushing  him  from 
any  quarter,  using  the  posterior  part  of  his  person 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  others  on,  and  not  for 


the  purpose  of  making  his  own  way  through.”  But 
surely  the  Major  knows  best  which  part  of  his  person 
can  do  most  good  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  peace. 


Mr.  Bentinck  did  not  gain  much  by  his  motion  to  do 
away  with  a  civilian  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  took  exceptional  pains  to  show  him  how  wrong  he 
was,  and,  for  once  in  a  way,  was  serious.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  take  such  pains,  for,  as  long  as  our  consti¬ 
tution  retains  its  present  form,  it  is  essential  that  the 
principal  power  in  all  departments  of  the  State  should 
be  political.  It  may  be  true  that  a  professional  officer 
would  know  more  about  professional  matters  than  a 
civilian  ;  but  it  would  be  pa3ring  too  great  a  price  for  this 
knowledge  for  Parliament  to  part  with  its  personal  con¬ 
trol  over  such  a  department  as  the  Navy.  The  Admiralty 
has  always  had  a  bad  name,  and  deservedly  so.  It 
has,  in  various  ways,  contrived  to  evade  every  effective 
reform  since  Sir  James  Graham’s  time,  and  is  now 
rather  worse  than  it  was  then.  At  present  the  whole 
Board,  both  political  and  professional,  comes  in  and  goes 
out  with  each  Administration.  Sir  James  Graham’s  idea 
was  that  there  should  be  permanent  heads  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  the  Admiralty,  each  superintended  by 
a  member  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Childers  looked  upon  this 
supervision  as  worthless,  and  did  his  best  to  abolish  the 
Board,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  What  seems  wanted  now 
is  not  for  a  civilian  First  Lord  to  be  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  the  Channel  Fleet,  but  to  be  a  man  capable  of 
securing  a  real  Parliamentary  control  over  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  fluctuating 
body  of  professional  men,  ho  should  have  a  permanent 
staff  of  principal  officials  to  advise  him  on  all  naval 
matters.  By  abolishing  a  fluctuating  Board,  and  throw¬ 
ing  more  responsibility  on  permanent  officials,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  a  vast  improvement  would  be  effected 
in  the  administration  of  the  Navy. 


BEPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 

France  under  the  Republic  has,  of  course,  disappointed 
many  and  various  expectations.  The  Senate  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  Republican,  though  the  Republican  majority  was 
small.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  soberly  Repub¬ 
lican,  though  the  Republican  majority  was  large.  But  it 
was  not  known  precisely  what  the  Republican  majority 
meant  in  either  House.  The  present  week  in  France 
has  been  spent  in  solving  these  problems.  The  election 
of  the  officers  of  the  Chambers  has  shown  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Lower  Chamber  obey  M.  Gambotta  with  a 
disciplined  obedience,  and  that  the  majority  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  is  weak,  timorous,  and  divided.  The  Senatorial 
majority,  much  more  than  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  appears  to  represent  the  Cabinet  of  which 
M.  Dufaure  is  the  nominal  head,  but  over  which  M. 
Ricard  really  presides.  It  was  understood  that  this 
point  would  be  brought  to  the  test  on  Wednesday, 
when  M.  Ricard  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
Life  Senatorship,  which  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Rochette 
had  given  up  to  competition  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that 
if  he  were  not  elected  the  new  Administration  would 
at  once  be  broken  up.  His  opponent  was  no  less  a  person 
than  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  could  claim,  and  who  in  fact 
obtained,  both  Legitimist  and  Bonapartist  support. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Ricard  was  nominated  by  174  votes 
against  84.  The  dominance  of  the  Left  Centre  in  the 
Senate  is  thus  proved  and  assured ;  but  what  is  to  be 
feared  for  France  by  sober  political  observers  is  that 
the  Left  Centro,  relying  upon  the  support  of  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  believing  that  they 
inherit  ministerially  the  sustaining  authority  of  the 
Marshal-President,  may  attempt  to  monopolise  not  only 
official  place,  but  the  direction  of  public  policy.  The 
preponderance  of  M.  Gambetta’s  following  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  hardly  consistent  with  this 
distortion  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  elections;  and 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Left  protests  with 
energy  against  the  “  Left  Centrism  ”  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
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There  is  more  substance  in  this  protest  than  some  well- 
intentioned  critics  of  M.  Gambetta  in  this  country  will 
readily  understand.  Their  cry  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
Prance  is  “  Wait !  Wait !  ’*  But  M.  Gambetta  and  his 
followers  have  waited,  until  patience  has  almost  been 
exhausted,  but  at  least  until  the  country  has  spoken 
decisively  and  without  arriere  •pensee  in  favour  of  the 
Republic.  Why  should  they  wait  longer  now,  without 
nsing  their  majority  in  the  popular  Chamber  ?  Is  it 
that  the  Left  Centre  may  lose  the  wholesome  breath 
popularis  aurcB  that  they  inhaled  during  the  elections  ? 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  the  Left  Centrists 
are  socially  and  intellectually  associated  with  the  party 
which  the  Due  de  Broglie  led,  with  magnificent  per¬ 
verseness,  to  ruin ;  and  if  they  are  deliberately 
separated  by  the  Left  from  their  alliance  with  more 
liberal  politicians  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
will  fall  again  under  the  spell  of  the  Right  Centre. 
This  tendency  appears  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet, 
where  not  only  M.  Dufaure,  the  Due  Decazes,  and 
General  de  Cissey  remain,  but  where  among  the  new 
men  Admiral  Fourichon  has  been  classed  as  a  Right 
Centrist.  In  the  Cabinet,  it  seems,  there  is  nominally 
at  least  a  Right  Centre  majority,  while  in  the  Senate 
there  is  a  Ijeft  Centre  majority,  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  Gambettist  majority.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  a  mockery  of  Constitutionalism  to  ask  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to  “wait”  longer;  yet  the  Republican 
party  waits.  It  is  an  excess  of  virtue  of  which,  as¬ 
suredly,  none  of  its  English  critics  would  be  capable  at 
home. 

The  manifesto  put  forward  this  week  by  the  Ministry 
is  a  very  colourless  document,  but  it  has  excited  the 
warm  admiration  of  the  Journal  de  Paris^  and  made  the 
Republican  journals  say,  “  We  don’t  attach  much  value 
to  these  Ministers*  words ;  we  wait  for,  and  will  watch, 
their  deeds.’*  We  cannot  conceive  any  more  fatal 
augury  for  an  Administration  in  France  than  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  in  the  Press,  except 
that  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Republican  newspapers,  while 
justly  protesting  against  the  “  waiting  game,”  that  cool 
and  perfectly  indifferent  English  observers,  echoing  the 
commonplaces  of  beaten  enemies  in  France,  would  im- 
po.se  upon  them,  have  not  broken  with  the  Government, 
and  have  indeed  been  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  may 
appear  like  a  breach.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  are  equally  guarded  and  judicial ;  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  strong  party  should 
agree  to  abdicate  its  constitutional  rights  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Marshal 
Macmahon. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  in  England  at  least, 
such  a  fuss  should  be  made  about  the  Marshal’s  feelings 
and  likings.  We  in  this  country  should  think  it  a  mon¬ 
strous  absurdity  if  the  “  leading  journal  ”  were  to  come 
out  some  morning  with  an  article  announcing  that,  owing 
to  the  Queen’s  personal  repugnance  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  in  spite  of  a  majority  on  a 
general  election  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Royal  plea¬ 
sure  was  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  Lord  Derby 
should  form  a  new  Administration.  Yet  this  is  the 
course  which  English  Liberal  journalists  suggest  to 
the  Marshal- President,  and  which  they  calmly  ask 
M.  Gambetta  to  accept.  If  ho  refu.ses  he  sinks  back 
into  his  old  character  of  the  fou  furieux.  This  is  really 
a  reductio  ad  ahmrdum  of  British  constitutionalism. 
The  French  and  all  other  Continental  peoples  are  vigo¬ 
rously  scolded  by  fluent  English  journalists  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  the  paramount  authority  of  any  ridiculous 
assembly  that  calls  itself  a  Parliament,  and  these  Latin 
races  are  told  that,  having  got  a  Constitution,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  blessings.  But 
now,  when  they  have  a  Constitution  and  a  Parliament, 
but  when,  unfortunately  for  English  doctrinaires,  this 
French  Parliament  presents  the  calamitous  surprise  of  a 
Republican  majority,  overboard  go  all  our  English  Con¬ 
stitutional  maxims,  our  citations  from  Burke  and  Pitt 
and  Peel,  our  theory  that  the  will  of  the  people  legiti¬ 
mately  expressed  must  prevail.  No ;  in  France,  Consti¬ 


tutionalism  must  wait  whenever  the  army  pleases  and 
when  English  criticism  thinks  that  French  reforms  are 
likely  to  go  too  fast.  Yet  Moliere,  with  his  narrow  ex¬ 
perience,  made  Tartuffe  a  Frenchman ! 


LORD  SALISBURY’S  DEFENCE. 

The  Times  and  the  Spectator  are  in  the  unenviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  discussed  Lord  Salisbury’s  despatch  with¬ 
out  first  being  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Times  having  lately  developed  a  love  for  epigram,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  “  lust  of  power.”  The  Spectator  declared  that 
the  correspondence  showed  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  was  determined  to  be  the  sole  legislator  for  the 
Empire.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  on  Tuesday  night, 
clearly  pointed  out  that,  in  requesting  the  Indian  Execu¬ 
tive  Government  to  furnish  him  with  “  full  and  timely  ” 
information  concerning  all  intended  Government  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  important  but  not  urgent,  he  was  only 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  The  second 
set^of  papers  furnished  to  the  House  of  Lords  also  prove 
that  Lord  Salisbury  enunciated  no  new  doctrine  in  his  des¬ 
patch  which  can*  fairly  be  called  an  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  the  Governor- General.  The  Indian  Legislative 
Council  whose  independence  is  supposed  to  be  at  stake,  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  discuss  and  pass  laws 
prepared  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  a  body  of 
English  Judges  and  lawyers  and  retired  Indian  function¬ 
aries.  Their  duty  was  to  sit  in  England  and  prepare  a 
body  of  substantial  law,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  Governor- General  and  the  Legislative  Council  to 
enact.  The  initiative  in  all  important  measures  was  to 
rest  with  them.  The  functions  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council  were  of  very  humble  dimensions.  They  were  to 
pass  the  drafts  prepared  in  London.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  deal  with  matters  of  minor  importance, 
and  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  revolutionise 
the  fiscal  policy  of  England,  or  pass  a  great  fiscal 
measure  which  affected  both  Indian  and  English  in¬ 
terests  in  a  day’s  sitting.  Between  the  Indian  Law 
Commissioners  in  England  and  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council  disputes  arose.  There  was  always  a  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Indian  Legislature  to  pass  the  drafts  sent 
out  to  them,  and  they  also  insisted  on  amending  them. 
Lord  Halifax,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  asserted  in  strong  and  plain  language  the 
prerogative  of  his  office.  He  w  rote,  “  The  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  extends  to  this  as  to  every  other 
action  of  that  Government.”  When  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  reasserted  this  right. 
He  wrote  in  a  despatch,  dated  November  24,  1870,  as 
follows  : — “  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  theoretical 
inconveniences  are  insepSrably  connected  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  such  a  machinery  of  government  as  that  through 
which  the  empire  of  India  is  ruled  from  home.  But 
this  risk  of  serious  embarrassment  would  become  much 
greater  than  hitherto  it  has  been  found  to  be,  if  a  clear 
understanding  were  not  maintained  as  to  one  great 
principle  which  from  the  beginning  has  underlaid  the 
whole  system.  That  principle  is  that  the  final  control 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  India  rest  with  the  Home 
Government  and  not  with  the  authorities  appointed  and 
established  by  the  Crown  under  Parliamentary  enact¬ 
ment  in  India  itself.”  The  Duke  proceeds  to  state, 
But  if  it  w’ere  indeed  the  case,  as  your  arguments 
would  represent  it  to  be,  that  tho  powers  of  the  Imperial 
Government  were  limited  to  the  mere  interposition  of  a 
veto  on  Acts  passed  in  India,  then  the  Government  of 
the  Queen,  although  it  could  resist  the  passing  of  an 
injurious  law,  would  be  helpless  to  secure  legislative 
sanction  for  any  measures  however  essential  it  might 
deem  them  to  be  for  the  welfare  or  safety  of  her  Indian 
empire.”  In  the  middle  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  tho  Governor- General  and  his 
Council  the  Indian  Law  Commission  resigned.  “  They 
declined  to  be  made  the  shuttlecock  between  two  such 
ferocious  battledores.”  The  check  which  Parliament 
had  placed  was  gone,  and  the  Indian  Legislative  Council 
was  left  in  a  state  which  practically  amounted  to  entire 
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independence  of  England.  Lord  Salisbury  tried  to  re¬ 
medy  the  new  state  of  things.  He  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  before  they  introduced  a  measure,  to  send 
it  home  first,  in  order  that  they  might  hear  what  sug¬ 
gestions  he  had  to  make  upon  it.  This  request  seems  to 
us  a  fair,  modest,  and  necessary  one.  To  call  it  “  Inst 
of  power  is  an  abuse  of  language.  Neither  do  we 
see  in  it  any  desire  to  become  the  sole  legislator  of  the 
empire.  It  is,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  his  speech,  not 
only  no  encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  India,  but  it  is  a  much  more  simple,  courteous,  and  dig¬ 
nified  course  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
the  Government  of  India  what  portions  of  a  law  you 
might  object  to,  than  to  wait  until  it  is  passed,  placed 
on  the  statute-book,  proclaimed  iu  India,  and  then 
when  it  comes  home  to  disavow  it.  The  question  at 
i.ssue  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  important  one.  Is  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  India  to  control  the  Governor- 
General  or  not  ?  Is  ho  to  exercise  any  direction  or 
superintendence  over  the  Government  of  India  ?  The 
.steamship  and  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  Suez  Canal,  have  made  India  insensibly  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  process,  gradual  but  unrest¬ 
ing,  has  transferred  the  real  government  of  India 
from  Calcutta  to  Westminster.  The  final  con¬ 
centration  of  the  government  of  our  Eastern 
empire  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  Secretary  and 
in  Parliament  is  a  consummation  which,  whether 
it  has  perils  or  not,  has  become  inevitable.  The 
Viceroy  is  but  a  servant  of  State,  and  to  make  him 
despotic  would  be  absurd.  The  power  to  override 
a  Viceroy  must  exist,  and  Lord  Northbrook’s  disgraceful 
proceedings  at  Simla  showed  that  it  ought  to  exist. 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  others  have  of  late  preached  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  India  should  be  governed  in  India.  Such  a 
doctrine  from  Mr.  Fawcett  is  somewhat  strange.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  present  day,  has  taught 
the  natives  to  look  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  wise 
and  liberal  exposition  of  Indian  policy.  The  abolition 
of  the  income-tax  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his 
financial  speeches.  It  is  Mr.  Fawcett  who  has  taught  the 
Indian  Government  certain  useful  lessons  in  regard  to 
economy  and  public  works.  We  had  hoped  that  he 
would  have  educated  the  House  into  taking  a  rational 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  For  the  good  government 
of  India  Parliament  is  responsible.  Every  member  who 
neglects  the  affairs  of  India,  neglects  an  Imperial  duty. 
To  confess  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  incapable  of 
discussing  broad  principles  of  Indian  statesmanship  and 
finance  is  to  confess  that  it  is  incapable  of  performing 
one  of  its  most  important  functions.  A  minute  on 
Indian  legislation  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  been  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  papers  furnished  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  this  minute  he  discusses  the  maxim  that  India  should 
be  governed  in  India,  and  that  the  Viceroy  and  Council 
should  be  allowed  despotic  powers.  The  master  mind 
of  this  age  speaks  of  the  theory  as  “  the  very  ideal  of 
badness.”  It  is  “  the  one  which  no  circumstances  could 
justify,  or  could  render  otherwise  than  preposterous, 
viz.,  that  the  governing  country  should  neither  retain 
the  government  in  its  own  hands,  nor  resign  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  the  people  of  the  dependency  ;  but  should 
make  it  over  to  a  small  number  of  individuals  sent  out  from 
the  governing  country,  to  be  exercised  at  their  discretion, 
under  no  control  or  responsibility,  except  the  power  of 
recal.”  As  the  people  of  India  are  not  at  present  ripe  for 
taking  any  constitutional  share  in  their  own  government, 

“  the  dominant  country  is  charged  with  the  whole 
responsibility  of  governing  them  well,  and  it  violates 
the  obligations  of  its  position  if  it  does  not  assert  power 
correlative  with  this  responsibility.  From  the  necessity 
of  the  case  its  power  must  be  exercised  by  delegation,  but 
the  governing  country  has  not  the  moral  right  to  dele¬ 
gate  its  power  without  reserving  its  control.  It  cannot 
discharge  its  conscience  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
good  government  of  India,  and  charge  that  responsibility 
[m  the  conscience  of  its  delegates.  It  cannot  hand  over 
its  sacred  trust  to  a  few  despots,  armed  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  stronger  country,  but  carrying  with  them 
no  more  than  they  themselves  choose  of  its  wisdom  or  its 


good  purposes.  Being  unable  consistently  with  the  good 
of  the  people  of  India  to  allow  them  any  control  over 
their  rulers,  it  is  under  the  most  binding  obligation  to 
exercise  such  control  for  them.”  Mr.  Mill  asserts  that 
the  delegates  of  this  country  in  India  ought  to  have  a 
“  liberal  confidence  when  worthy  of  it.”  We  do  not  think 
that  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Executive  Council  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  it  at  Simla  last  year.  “  But  the 
Home  authorities  are  not  morally  at  liberty  to  allow 
the  delegates  in  India  to  do  what  the  Home  authorities 
see  clearly  to  be  wrong,  or  to  leave  undone  what  these 
authorities  see  clearly  to  bo  right.”  “  Nevertheless,  a 
pretension  to  this  last  privilege,  in  no  less  important  a 
matter  than  legislation  for  100  millions  of  people,  is 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India.”  This  pretension  must  be  resisted  even  if  it 
degrades  the  Governor- General  “  into  a  mere  repeating 
instrument  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  at  home.”  But 
surely  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  supremacy  of  the 
Home  Government  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
those  who  serve  it  abroad,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  can 
be  solved.  Mr.  Mill  states,  in  thus  claiming  to  their 
own  uncontrolled  despotism  one-half  of  the  legislative 
power,  they  in  reality  lay  claim  to  the  other  half  along 
with  it.  “  For  if  the  body  which  has  the  veto 
hfis  no  more — has  no  authority  to  substitute  any¬ 
thing  else  for  what  it  disallows,  nor  has  even  any 
co-ordinate  power  of  legislation — the  veto  is  practically 
null  whenever  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  initiating 
body  not  to  submit  to  it.  In  almost  every  case  which 
is  likely  to  arise,  important  public  interest  requires  that 
some  law  should  be  passed.  The  Council  have  only  to 
refuse  to  pass  any  law  on  the  subject,  not  containing  the 
provisions  objected  to  by  the  Homo  authorities,  and 
they  may  always  compel  their  nominal  superiors  to  give 
way.”  Mr.  Mill  observes  that  “  more  might  be  said  for 
relaxing  the  control  of  the  Home  Government  over  the 
Executive  of  India  than  over  the  Indian  Legislature.” 
The  bulk  of  Indian  civil  administration  consists  of 
details,  “  on  which  the  high  functionaries  on  the  spot 
are  better  qualified  to  decide  than  the  Home  autho¬ 
rities.”  “  But  legislation,  in  many  of  its  parts,  is  to  a 
great  degree  an  affair  of  general  principles.”  Lord 
Salisbury’s  despatch  only  referred  to  legislative  measures 
which  are  important  but  not  urgent.  No  reason  has 
yet  been  given  why  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not 
have  the  fullest  information.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  delegated  some  of  its  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  right  discharge 
of  his  duty  ;  but  it  will  never  hand  over  to  any  despotic 
body  of  officials  in  India  the  uncontrolled  guardianship 
of  our  Indian  empire.  “  Will  anyone  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  Parliament,  when  it  passed  either  the  Act 
of  1833  or  that  of  1853,  had  any  idea  that  it  was  taking 
away  the  control  of  the  legislation  of  India  from  the 
Home  Government  ?  That  a  Government  which  was 
subject  to  orders  from  home,  when  it  made  *  regula¬ 
tions  ’  with  the  force  of  law,  would  be  able  to  set  the 
Home  authorities  at  defiance  as  soon  as  it  was  empowered 
by  Parliament  to  make  ‘  laws  and  regulations.’  Un¬ 
questionably  Parliament  never  dreamt  that  it  was 
making  any  such  fundamental  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Government ;  and  if  the  word  legis¬ 
lation  confers  ex  vi  termini  any  such  independent  power, 
it  is  the  most  noxious  word  in  the  language,  and  should 
be  erased  from  the  official  dictionary.” 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Monday  night  must  have  been  wearisome  to  the  bulk 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  brimmed 
over  with  naval  matters ;  and  the  talk  was  sufficiently 
technical  to  drive  the  bulk  of  those  who  had  to  listen 
perfectly  silly.  Members  who  wished  to  know  whether 
we  ought  to  have  a  civilian  First  Lord ;  whether  we 
ought  to  have  ironclads ;  whether  we  ought  to  have 
Naval  Education  ;  and,  indeed,  whether  we  ought  to 
have  a  Navy  at  all,  poured  their  questions  and  criticisms 
upon  Mr.  Hunt’s  unfortunate  head  till  it  is  to  be  won- 
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dorod  lio  had  either  breath  or  courage  for  the  prin- 
ripal  statement  of  the  evening,  or  that  the  House  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to  him.  As  it  was,  the 
House  was  fairly  empty,  in  accordance  with  its 
wont  on  Supply  nights.  It  holds  the  strings  of  the 
public  purse,  and  is  very  jealous  of  votes  on  account ; 
nut  when  a  few  millions  have  to  bo  voted  away  it  has 
a  tendency  to  make  itself  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Hunt’s  speech  was  very  inadequate  to  the 
occasion ;  and,  though  it  was  straightforward  and  in¬ 
telligible  enough,  it  was  not  the  speech  the  country  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  a  Minister  who,  during  the  short 
term  of  two  years  in  office,  has  to  justify  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  millions  sterling  in  the  expenditure  of  his 
department.  It  is  under  circumstances  like  this  that 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Childers  is  felt.  He  would  have 
demanded  an  explicit  reason  for  this  increase,  and 
would  himself,  with  that  clear  exposition  of  detail  of 
which  he  is  a  master,  have  contributed  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  much  wanted  now,  but  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing  on  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  did  what 
ho  could  to  play  into  Mr,  Hunt’s  hands,  and  seemed, 
in  the  general  tendency  of  his  speech,  to  complain 
that  mom  money  was  not  asked  for ;  but  he  did  not 
n*fer  to  the  fact,  or  seem  to  realise  it,  that  we  were 
now  8|)ending  a  million  and  a-half  sterling  more  for 
shipbuilding  purposes  than  we  were  four  years  ago.  He 
talked  much  of  other  navies  of  the  world,  and.  called 
attention,  with  all  his  usual  force,  to  the  efforts  they 
were  making  to  increase  their  naval  power.  He  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  had  voted  an 
extra  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  for  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  which  was  to  bo  spread  over  five  years  ;  but  he  did 
not  refer  to  the  fact  that  wo  are  now  spending  that  sum 
annually,  in  shipbuilding,  more  than  we  were  four  years 
ago.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
German  Government  on  their  navy  has  considerably 
increased  in  the  last  four  years ;  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  docks,  harbours, 
and  canals.  In  fact,  wdietber  other  nations  are  getting 
ahead  of  us  in  shipbuilding  or  not,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  nation  in  the  world  was  stronger  in  naval 
power  than  we  were  four  years  ago,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  nation  has  increased  its  annual  expen¬ 
diture  on  shipbuilding  so  enormously  as  we  have  in  the 
last  four  years.  This  point  was  not  brought  out  in  any 
of  the  8jx?echc8  last  Monday  so  prominently  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  other  nations 
are  making  steady  progress,  but  most  of  them  have 
found  by  this  time  that  the  maintenance  of  a  power-  I 
ful  navy  is  the  most  extravagant  luxury  they  can  j 
indulge  in,  and  they  are  content  to  proceed  by 
very  slow  steps.  At  all  events,  we  are  sure  of 
one  thing,  that  no  nation  intends  to  aflTord  the  rate  of 
progress  we  are  indulging .  in  at  the  present  moment. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Hunt’s  very  bald  statement  went,  we 
learn  that  a  great  deal  of  the  additional  money  which  is 
asked  for  this  year  is  to  go  to  the  construction  of  nn- 
armoured  vessels.  This  cannot  be  complained  of,  for 
it  is  but  a  natural  result  of  a  state  of  things  which  Mr. 
Gosclien  found  during  his  last  year  of  office,  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  last  speech  on  the  Estimates.  He  found 
that  the  waste  of  our  cruisers  was  greater  than  the  rate 
of  construction,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  no 
alternative  but  to  increase  their  rate  and  increase  bis 
Estimates. 

But  another  important  feature  in  connexion  with 
these  Estimates  deserves  special  notice ;  and,  as  it  is  a 
key,  in  a  great  measure,  to  them,  deserves  more  notice 
than  was  given  it  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  speech.  Mr.  Childers 
laid  down  the  rule  that  shipbuilding  should  be  regarded 
as  a  regular  and  normal  charge  on  the  Navy  Estimates ; 
that  the  fitful  policy  of  past  years  had  been  detrimental 
to  the  Navy  and  the  country;  and  tliat  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  of  20,000  tons  ought  to  be  added 
annually  to  the  Navy.  Is  it  known,  however, 
except  amon^t  professional  men,  that,  in  1872  only 
16,000,  and  in  1873  only  17,000,  tons  were  built ; 
and  that,  during  the  last  two  years  the  standard 


adopted  by  Mr.  Childers  has  been  restored  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  case,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
increase  we  are  now  called  on  to  pay.  Had  Mr.  Goschen 
not  allowed  this  standard  to  fall  so  low,  his  Estimates 
would  have  been  greater  than  they  were,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  exceptio^l  efforts 
which  are  now  being  made.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  he  fully  recognised  the  dan^r  of  his  policy,  bnt 
argued  that  abstinence  in  shipbuilding  was  justifiable 
when  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  build ;  and  it  is 
also  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  willingly  and  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  supports  Mr.  Hunt  now  in  his  swollen  Estimates# 
He  put  his  assent,  too,  in  rather  a  strong  form,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  said  to  himself,  “  If  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  proposes  to  replace  the  Van^ard,  and 
increases  the  Estimates  by  a  similar  amount  in  order  to 
make  up  this  loss  of  power  by  new  ironclads,  I  shall 
probably  think  it  my  duty  to  support  his  proposal.”  He, 
then,  substantially  admitted  that  the  increase  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hunt  was  perfectly  justifiable  ;  and  he  went  even 
further  by  suggesting  that,  had  the  increase  been  a 
million  instead  of  half-a- million  sterling  it  w’ould  have 
been  passed  by  acclamation. 

So  far  it  is  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  Gt)vemment, 
in  regard  to  shipbuilding,  can  not  only  be  justified,  but 
is  fairly  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  late  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  however,  what  is  to 
be  the  detailed  appropriation  of  the  money  to  be  spent 
in  shipbuilding.  The  Estimates  are  profoundly  dark  on 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  much  clearer.  While 
the  most  ample  information  is  given  about  the  pay  of 
every  sailor  or  officer  in  the  Navy  and  the  pay  of  every 
clerk  in  the  Admiralty,  this  large  shipbuilding  vote  is  left 
to  be  guessed  at.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  at  least  as 
much  information  shall  be  given  in  future  about  this 
important  branch  of  expenditure  as  about  the  pay  of 
the  Navy.  The  old  habits  of  mystery  so  deligbtfrd  to 
officials,  and  so  obstinately  adhered  to  in  days  gone  by, 
have  no  place  in  the  present  day.  In  all  financial  matters 
the  Government  is  bound  to  be  as  open  as  it  possibly 
can ;  and,  while  we  may  admit  that,  as  regards  naviU 
and  military  expenditure,  the  tendency  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  great  deal  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  we  at  present  get. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


The  subject  which  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  revived  in 
a  series  of  remarkable  letters  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gmetie 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  again  till  something 
practical  is  done.  Mr.  Carr  is  not  a  di.ssatisfied  painter, 
smarting  under  the  indignity  of  rejection  or  the  injury  of 
a  disrespectful  place  alwve  or  below  the  line  ;  his  voice 
comes  neither  from  the  sky  nor  from  the  flioor ;  he  is 
simply  one  of  those  troublesome  critics  who  have  a 
faculty  for  inquiring  into  the  supposed  functions  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  functions  are 
discharged.  The  Academy  having  laughed  to  scorn 
two  Royal  Commissions,  and  ridden  ^ely  through 
many  periodical  storms  from  individual  malcontents,  the 
spirit  of  reform  must  be  very  hopeful  in  anyone  who 
expects  t^  succeed  in  persuading  it  to  adopt,  or  getting 
it  compelled  to  adopt,  any  change  in  its  conception  of 
what  it  owes  to  itself  or  to  the  public.  But  it  is  well 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  attention  to  what  the 
Academy  is  supposed  to  do  for  Art,  and  to  inquire 
whether,  among  objects  which  the  Academy  has  declined 
to  undertake  or  failed  to  accomplish,  there  is  anything 
that  ought  to  be  attempted  by  other  means. 

The  most  patent  function  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Burlington 
House,  which  is  supposed  to  be  representative  of  English 
Art.  Now  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
habitually  run  down  this  exhibition,  and  find  every  year 
less  and  less  to  praise  and  more  and  more  to  condemn. 
There  are  always  many  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Academy  which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  some  upon 
which  the  eye  can  rest  with  real  refreshment  and  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  there  are  not  a  few  specimens  of  bad  drawing 
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or  vulgar  colour,  or  feeble  and  stupid  conception,  we  can 
always  exercise  our  indefeasible  privilege  of  not  looking 
at  them.  *  But  when  we  leave  the  crowded  galleries,  and 
reflect,  there  are  two  things  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  us. 
One  is  that  the  exhibition  is  not  completely  representative 
of  English  Art ;  and  the  other,  that  it  is  more  than  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Academy.  There  are  English  painters  of 
the  highest  repute  whose  pictures  are  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  and  there  are  pictures  on 
the  walls  not  painted  by  members  of  the  society  in  whose 
name  the  exhibition  is  held.  If  the  Academy  were 
simply  a  private  undertaking,  nobody  would  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  this.  It  would  be  a  complete  de¬ 
fence  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  get 
up  an  exhibition  in  which  the  public  would  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  pay  the  expenses,  with  or  without  a  profit 
to  the  managers  of  the  enterprise.  With  these  views,  it 
might  be  said,  the  members  exhibit  their  own  pictures, 
and  invite  other  painters  to  contribute  to  the  show ; 
other  painters  need  not  contribute,  unless  they  believe  it 
to  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  and  may  carry  their 
pictures  elsewhere  if  they  think  they  can  bring  them 
otherwise  more  profitably  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 
If  the  Academy  were  a  private  undertaking,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  exhibition  would  be  entirely  its  own  affair. 
But  the  Academy  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  a 
private  undertaking  ;  it  has  always  had  a  certain  national 
standing.  It  is  not  actually  endowed  by  the  State, 
but  it  has  at  different  times  received  substantial  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  State ;  its  present  buildings  are  erected 
upon  ground  presented  to  it  by  the  State,  and  it  has  as 
much  a  national  character  as  if  it  had  been  invested  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in  Art.  The 
Academy  has  had  privileges  conferred  upon  it  as  being 
in  some  sort  the  custodian  of  national  interests  in  Art ; 
and  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  when  its  exhibitions  have  ceased  to  be  fully 
representative  of  the  existing  condition  even  of  the  one 
art  of  painting. 

It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  determine  who  is  to 
bluTae  for  the  non-representative  character  of  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  and  to  apportion  the  precise 
degrees  of  blame.  The  friends  of  the  Academy  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining,  with  a  very  plausible 
show  of  argument,  that  the  blame  is  to  be  put  entirely 
on  the  unreasonable  vanity  and  touchiness  of  artists  who 
crave  for  recognition  before  they  have  made  good  their 
title  to  a  place  in  the  roll  of  honour.  New  painters  come 
up  and  become  so  popular  and  so  proud  before  the 
Academy  can  make  room  for  them  that  they  will  not 
condescend  to  comply  with  its  conditions.  Such  diffi¬ 
culties  must  always  arise  in  societies  of  which  the 
numbers  are  limited  as  long  as  painters  are  painters 
and  men  are  men,  and  the  number  of  Academicians 
cannot  be  increased  without  lowering  the  distinction 
of  the  membership.  An  argument  of  this  kind  can  be 
met  only  in  one  way,  by  asking  whether  the  constitution 
of  the  Academy  is  such  as  to  reduce  these  natural  diffi¬ 
culties  to  a  minimum.  At  present  there  are  two  features 
in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Academy  which 
seem  peculiarly  calculated  to  aggravate  those  diffi¬ 
culties.  One  of  these  is  the  mode  of  election.  The 
Academy,  like  the  old  Municipal  Councils,  is  a  co¬ 
optative  body ;  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  is  ffiled  up  by 
the  surviving  members.  The  other  is  the  mode  of 
selecting  pictures  for  the  annual  exhibition.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  council  of  the  Academy,  in  which  the 
outside  exhibitors  have  no  representative.  Much,  no 
doubt,  can  be  said  for  both  these  practices.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  is  composed  of  tried  and  proved  artists,  men  of 
mature  judgment,  the  elite  of  their  profession,  and  no 
other  body  of  men  can  be  so  well  fitted  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  of  artistic  merit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
smallness  of  the  body  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
operation  of  cliquish  spirit,  and  old  and  established  au¬ 
thorities  are  proverbially  slow  to  recognise  new  kinds  of 
merit.  Is  there  any  better  plan  for  the  election  of 
Academicians,  or  the  selection  of  pictures  for  exhibition  ? 
There  is  another  plan  which  has  often  been  mooted, 
and  which  consists  in  extending  the  number  of  the  As¬ 


sociates  of  the  Academy,  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  its 
management.  At  present  the  so-called  Associates  occupy 
a  most  invidious  position.  Theoretically  they  are  pro¬ 
bationers — twenty  mensclocted  by  the  Academy  as  giving 
promise  of  being  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sacred 
forty-two.  They  are  kept  standing  at  the  door,  to 
increase  the  dignity  of  the  institution.  The  theory 
is  that  they  must  stay  some  time  in  this  purgatory 
till  they  have  fulfilled  their  promise  of  excellence, 
and  proved  themselves  superior  to  backsliding. 
Practically,  they  are  Academicians  without  a  vote. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  made 
Academicians  at  once,  except  that  they  would  swell 
the  number  to  sixty-two,  and  so  lessen  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  this  theory  of  probation 
is  a  mistake,  that  an  Associateship  is  a  mockery  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  its  present 
tenure,  and  to  give  the  Associateship  a  new  meaning,  and 
invest  it  with  a  new  power.  A  new  constitution  might 
be  given  to  the  Academy  on  the  basis  of  a  remodelled 
Associateship.  Every  year  a  certain  number  of  new 
Associateships  might  bo  given  away  to  those  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annual 
exhibition.  In  the  course  of  several  years  the  Associates 
elected  on  this  principle  would  include  all  artists  who 
had  reached  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence,  and  we 
believe  that  such  a  constituency  might  be  more  safely 
entrusted  both  with  the  election  of  Academicians  and  of 
a  Board  for  the  management  of  the  exhibition  than  the 
present  body.  There  would  still  be  room  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cliques,  there  would  still  bo  plenty  of  heart¬ 
burning  and  dissatisfaction,  but  at  least  tne  cliques 
would  be  represented  in  the  places  of  honour  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  strength.  The  Academy  would  be 
transformed  from  a  close  corporation  into  a  representa¬ 
tive  body. 

By  some  such  reform  in  its  constitution  as  this,  the 
Academy  might  be  fitted  to  discharge  more  worthily  two 
of  its  supposed  functions.  The  distinction  of  Acade¬ 
mician  conferred  by  this  sort  of  universal  artistic  suffrage 
would  correspond  more  closely  than  it  does  at  present 
with  the  general  reputation  of  the  men.  And  the  exhi¬ 
bition  might  be  expected  to  be  more  representative  of 
English  Art.  But  there  are  other  functions  in  which  the 
Ac^emy  has  even  more  conspicuously  failed,  and  in 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Academy  could 
succeed  unless  it  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
machinery  of  government.  The  Academy  originally 
obtained  its  privileges  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  body  composed  theo¬ 
retically  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  their  time 
would  have  been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
the  diffusion  of  their  art,  and  would  have  been  constant^ 
urging  on  the  Government  schemes  for  making  our 
common  life  more  beautiful.  But  on  the  contrary  they 
have  never  initiated  any  movement  for  the  general 
welfare  of  art,  and  have  persistently  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  everything  suggested  to  them  with  that 
object.  The  Aciiemy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery.  Elementaiy 
training  in  art  might  have  been  supposed  to  bo  its 
peculiar  care,  but  the  schools  of  design  which  have  of 
late  been  spread  all  over  the  country  wore  instituted 
without  its  co-operation.  It  has  frequently  been  urged  to 
do  more  for  the  higher  education  in  art,  but  it  prefers  to 
put  its  surplus  revenues  into  the  funds.  The  need  of  a 
representative  collection  of  the  works  of  modem  Englads 
painters  has  long  been  felt,  but  the  Academy  has  done 
nothing  to  supply  the  want.  It  has  never  offered  any 
advice  to  the  Government  about  public  monuments  or 
buildings,  which  surely  should  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  custodians  of  the  national  taste.  W  hen  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  built,  and  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  giving  a  stimulus 
to  mural  decoration,  they  had  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  consider  the  subject,  and  got  no  help  from 
the  Academy.  Yet  if  we  had  a  Minister  of  Education, 
who  should  consider  the  education  of  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  people  to  be  part  of  his  duty,  there  seems  no 
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the  other,  have  been  an  almost  fatal  hindrance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  colle^ate  energy  and  life,  and  an  amendment  is  sure  to 
be  moved  in  the  Commons,  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  not  merely  empowering,  but  positively  instructing  the 
Commissioners  to  release  from  all  clerical  restrictions  such 
as  they  may  allow  to  continue,  and  to  dispose  of 


reason  why  the  Academy  should  not  be  so  constituted  as 
to  be  capable  of  affording  him  valuable  assistance  in  his 
work. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  meeting  of  Liberal  members  of 
the  Upper  House  was  held  at  Lord  Granville's,  at  which  it  is 
understood  the  various  objections  to  which  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Bill  is  liable  were  considered  in  detail,  and  arrangements  were 
ma<le  for  its  amendment  in  committee.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  measure  was  at  first  received  has  somewhat  cooled 
down,  and  an  uneasy  notion  seems  to  have  grown  up  that 
I/ord  Salisbury’s  reforming  zeal,  and  sudden  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  of  science  and  research,  is  not  altogether  so 
sincere  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  Lord  Morley  struck  the  true 
note  when,  in  his  speech  upon  the  second  reading,  he  described 
the  Bill  as  a  scheme  for  handing  over  perfectly  blank  powers 
'  *  '  *  *  ~  ‘  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  species 


Fellowships  .  . 

college  livings  and  appropriate  the  money  raised  from  their 
sale  to  the  purposes  of  that  education  and  research  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  has  become  so  suddenly  attached.  When  it 
was  proposed  at  a  certain  college  with  a  very  tine  chapel  to 
abolish  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel  service,  the  senior 
Fellow  objected  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  undergraduates  were 
not  made  to  go  to  chapel,  they  would  ston  away,  and  that  if 
they  stopped  away  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  was  to  bo  done 
with  the  chapel.  *  The  same  ground  has  more  than  once  been 
taken  up  by  the  friends  of  college  livings  and  cleri(»l  Fellow¬ 
ships.  You  must  not  get  rid  of  the  livings,  it  is  said,  because 
the  clerical  Fellows  have  a  right  to  them,  and  you  must  not 
abolish  the  clerical  Fellowships  because  the  college  will  then 
have  no  one  to  present  to  its  livings.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  you  solve  the  difficulty  by  abolishing  both  the 
evils  together.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech,  calculates  that 
the  abolition  of  idle  Fellowships  will  set  free  something  like 
80,000/.  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  science  and  research. 
His  lordship  has  probably  not  calculated  the  amount  of  the 
I  capital  which  could  be  at  once  realised  by  the  sale  of  college 
livings.  Merton,  with  24  Fellows,  has  17  livings,  of  the  gross 
value  of  6,4l}R/.  ayear;  All  Souls  has  18  livings,  worth  7,4.3o/.; 
Corpus  20,  worth  10,20*0/. ;  and  Magdalen  40,  worth  11,709/. 
The  right  of  presentation  to  something  like  a  hundred 
livings,  worth  in  the  total  some  30,000/.  a  year,  would 
fetch  a  very  considerable  sum,  even  at  a  forced  sale  under 
the  hammer;  and,  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  really  so  anxious 
to  see  observatories  and  laboratories  built,  and  science 
and  research  properly  endowed,  he  has  only  to  instruct 
the  Commissioners  to  at  once  realise  for  these  laudable 
purposes  a  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  which  in  no  way 
benefits  the  colleges  as  places  ot  education  and  learning, 
while  its  management  and  control  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  a  serious  hindrance  and  inconvenience.  It  may  be  that 
his  lordship  intends  the  Commissioners  to  do  something  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are  no  positive  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Bill  to  any  such  effect.  Equally  significant  is 
the  especial  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Commission  of 
college  headships,  and  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  them. 
At  this  present  moment  Oriel  is  anxious  to  elect  a  layman  to 
its  headship;  audit  is  no  secret  that  Wadham,  a  few  yearn 
ago,  would  have  done  so  if  it  could.  Lord  Salisbury,  however, 
seems  to  think  that  clerical  headships  are  calculated  in  some 
mysterious  manner  to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and 
research ;  and,  unless  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  is  very  wrong 
indeed  in  his  conjectures,  his  lordship  seems  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  similar  opinion  with  regard  to  clerical  Fellow¬ 
ships,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  forty-second  section 
of  the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands,  practically  repeals  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Tests  Act,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  jiower, 
if  they  think  tit,  to  attach  a  clerical  restriction  to  every  Fellow¬ 
ship  the  continuance  of  which  they  may  think  fit  to  allow. 
On  all  these  matters  there  will  be  a  hard  fight  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Noncon¬ 
formists  are  hardly  likely  to  approve  of  a  measure  of  Univer¬ 
sity  reform  the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  throw  the 
entire  management  of  Oxford  into  the  hands  not  merely  of  the 
Elstablished  Church  but  of  its  clergy.  Before  the  Bill  becomes 
law  it  must  be  definitely  put  altogether  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  do  anything  of  this  kind. 

Lastly,  as  if  to  confirm  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Non¬ 
conformists  already  regard  Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill,  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that,  when  the  powers  of  the  Commission  terminate 
at  the  end  of  1883,  the  statutes  which  they  have  made  are  to 
be  irrevocable  except  by  a  vote  of  the  “  University.”  By 
the  “  University  ”  of  course  is  meant  Convocation — that 
heterogeneous  body  of  Tory  squires,  London  club-men,  and 
country  parsons  which  has  more  than  once  distinguished  itself 
for  its  intolerance  and  bitter  party-spirit.  It  was  Convocation 
that  for  years  refused  Professor  Jowett  his  salary,  that  declined 
to  elect  Mr.  Max  Miiller  to  the  Chair  of  Sanscrit,  that  turned 
out  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Mr.  Hardy,  and  that,  when  Sir  William 
Ileathcote  died,  elected  Mr.  Mowbray.  To  entrust  the  welfare 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  to  the  plebiscite  of  such  a  body  as 
this  is  simply  monstrous.  When  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
cease,  the  colleges  ought  to  have  restored  to  them  the  power 
which  they  enjoy  at  present,  of  framing,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council,  new  statutes  for  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  that  all  the  amendments  which 
we  have  indicated  will  be  carried ;  but  it  is  important,  before  the 
Bill  finds  its  way  into  committe#*,  that  public  attention  should 
be  directed  to  it  outside  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  should 
be  understood  what  its  provisions  actually  are,  and  in  what 
way  their  more  objectionable  features  may  be  remedied. 


to  a  perfectly  blank  Committee, 
of  solemn  preamble  to  the  effect  that  the  ICommissioners  may 
from  time  to  time  make  any  such  provisions  as  may  seem  good 
to  them  in  the  interests  of  science  and  research.  But  this  in 
effect  amounts  to  very  little,  and  the  Bill  as  it  really  stands, 
after  a  formal  announcement  that  it  is  desirable  to  advance  the 
interests  of  science,  education,  and  research,  goes  on  to  enact 
that  it  is  desirable  for  this  purpose  that  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  its  colleges  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Commissioners  who  are  to 
have  power  to  apply^  them  exactly  as  they  may  think  fit.  As 
we  have  already  said,  everything  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  con’ttttution  of  the  Commissioners,  and  approval  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  measure  are  equally  premature.  At  present  it 
is,  we  believe,  definitely  settled  that  Lord  Selboroe  is  to  be 
the  chairman.  If,  however,  he  is  to  have  assessors  such  as 
those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned — the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  WhiU?  Kidlej — it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
the  blank  powers  which  the  Bill  at  present  gives  should  be 
very  stringently  defined  in  the  course  of  its  passage  through 
committee. 

Amongst  the  objections  in  detail  which  are  likely  to  be 
taken,  the  first  in  order,  if  we  follow  the  sections  of  the  Bill,  is 
that,  although  the  number  of  the  Commifsioner.s  is  at  present 
unknown,  the  acting  quorum  is  fixed  at  three.  Three  is  no 
doubt  a  sufficient  quorum  out  of  five;  but  if  there  are  to  be,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  seven  or  eight  Commissioners  at  least,  the 
quorum  of  three  would  be  very  likely  to  be  permanently  com¬ 
posed  of  the  reactionary  minority,  and  it  is  certainly,  in  any  case, 
very  undesirable  that  the  number  of  the  quorum  should  be 
definitely  fi.xed  before  the  number  of  the  Commissioners  is 
made  known.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  reduce  the 
period  during  which  the  Commission  is  to  exercise  its 
powers  from  six  years  to  five,  or  possibly  even  to  four; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eighteen  months  which  are  at 
present  allowed  the  colleges  in  which  to  frame  statutes  of 
their  own  for  the  approval  of  the  Commission  seem  hardly 
long  enough,  and  might  perhaps  with  reason  be  extended. 
A  aolution  of  the  issue  would  be  to  allow  the  colleges 
an  extra  year  of  grace,  and  to  subtract  it  from  the  six  years 
given  to  the  Commission.  More  important  thau  this,  however, 
la  an  amendment  which  is  likely  to  be  moved,  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  statutes  which  the  colleges  frame  for 
themselves,  they  are  to  be  represented  upon  the  Commission  by 
three  of  their  members,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  sub¬ 
sequently  contained  in  the  twenty-second  section.  We  may  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  each  college 
will,  in  its  own  behalf,  draw  up  a  very  satisfactory  and  reason¬ 
able  body  of  statutes,  and  it  is  most  important  that  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  the  Commissioners  should  be  aided  by  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  for  some  years  members 
of  the  college,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  its  revenue,  economy,  and  management.  The  Bill  expressly 
enacts  that,  should  the  Commission  disapprove  of  the  statutes 
submitted  to  it  by  the  college,  and  proceed  to  make  in  their 
stead  statutes  of  its  own,  the  college  shall  in  such  cases  be 
represented  by  three  of  its  members,  who  are  to  have  all  the 
powers,  including  those  of  voting,  of  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  college  should  be  thus 
represented,  when  its  attitude  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
one  of  negative  criticism,  and  that  it  should  not  be  represented 
when  it  lays  before  the  Commission  a  constructive  scheme  of 
its  own.  Each  college  must  best  know  its  own  wants  and 
necessities,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  colleges  that  the 
schemes  which  they  will  frame  during  the  next  eighteen 
months  should  be  liable  to  be  burked  by  n  Commisuou  sitting 
with  clo!*ed  doors.  A  still  more  important  issue,  however, 
arises  under  the  sixteenth  section.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Bill  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  whatever  either  of  clerical  Fellowships  or  of  college 
livings.  These  two  institutions,  acting  and  reacting  each  upon 
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WALT  WHITMAN  ON  THE  AMERICAN 

WAR. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  forthcoming  work,  in  which 
the  writer  endeaTours  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  causes  and  underlying  tendencies  of  the  great  Secession 
contest  in  1861-C5 : — 

Of  the  War  of  Attempted  Secession — the  greatest  National 
event  of  the  first  Century  of  the  United  States,  and  one  among 
the  great  events  of  all  Centuries — the  main  points  of  its 
origin,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose,  are  full  of 
lessons,  full  of  warnings  yet  to  the  Republic,  and  always  will 
be.  The  underlying  and  principal  or  those  points  are  yet 
singularly  ignored.  The  Northern  States  were  really  just  as 
responsible  for  that  War,  in  its  precedents,  foundations, 
instigations,  as  the  South.  Let  me  try  to  give  mv  view. 

From  the  age  of  21  to  40  (1840-’60)  I  was  interested  in 
the  political  movements  of  the  land,  not  so  much  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant,  but  as  an  observer,  though  a  regular  voter  at  the 
elections.  I  think  I  was  conversant  with  the  springs  of  action, 
and  their  workings,  not  only  in  New  York  cit}^  and  Brooklyn, 
but  understood  them  in  the  whole  country,  as  I  had  made 
leisurely  tours  through  all  the  Middle  States,  and  partially 
through  the  Western  and  Southern,  and  down  to  New  Orleans, 
in  which  city  I  resided  for  some  time.  (I  was  there  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War — saw  and  talk’d  with  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  the  other  generals  and  officers,  who  were  fHed 
and  detain’d  several  days,  on  their  return  victorious  from  that 
expedition.) 

Of  course  many  and  very  contradictory  things,  specialties, 
prejudices.  Constitutional  views,  &c.,  went  to  make  up  the 
origin  of  the  War — but  perhaps  the  most  significant  general 
fact  can  be  best  indicated  and  stated  as  follows : — tor  twenty- 
five^  years  previous  to  the  outbreak,  the  controlling  Demo¬ 
cratic”  nominating  conventions — starting  from  their  primaries 
in  wards  or  districts,  and  so  expanding  to  counties,  powerful 
cities.  States,  and  to  the  great  President-Naming  Conven¬ 
tions — were  getting  to  represent,  and  to  be  composed  of,  more 
and  more  putrid  and  dangerous  materials.  Let  me  give  a 
schedule,  or  list,  of  one  of  these  representative  Conventions  for 
a  long  time  before,  and  inclusive  of,  that  which  nominated 
Buchanan.  (Remember  they  had  come  to  be  the  fountains 
and  tissues  of  the  American  body  politic,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  blood,  legislation,  office-holding,  &c.)  One  of  these 
Conventions  from  1840  to  ’60  exhibited  a  spectacle  such  as 
could  never  be  seen  except  in  our  own  age  and  in  These  States. 
The  members  who  composed  it  were,  seven-eighths  of  them, 
office-holders,  office-seekers,  pimps,  malignants,  conspirators, 
murderers,  fancy-men,  custom-house  clerks,  contractors,  kept- 
editors,  spaniels  well-train’d  to  carry  and  fetch,  jobbers,  infidels, 
disunionists,  terrorists,  mail-riflers,  slave-catcners,  pushers  of 
slavery,  creatures  of  the  President,  creatures  of  would-be 
Presidents,  spies,  blowers,  electioneerers,  bawlers,  bribers,  com¬ 
promisers,  lobbyers,  spongers,  ruiaed  sports,  expelled  gamblers, 
policy-backers,  monte-dealers,  duellists,  carriers  of  conceal'd 
weapons,  deaf  men,  pimpled  men,  scarred  inside  with  vile  dis¬ 
ease,  gaudy  outside  with  gold  chains  made  from  the  people’s 
money  and  harlot’s  money  twisted  together ;  crawling,  serpen¬ 
tine  men,  the  lousy  combings  and  born  freedom  sellers  ot  the 
earth.  And  whence  came  they?  From  back-yards  and  bar¬ 
rooms  ;  from  out  of  the  custom-houses,  marshals’  offices,  post- 
offices,  and  gambling  hells ;  from  the  President’s  house,  the 
jail,  the  station-house  ;  from  unnamed  by-places  where  devilish 
disunion  was  hatched  at  midnight;  from  political  hearses,  and 
from  the  coffins  inside,  and  from  the  shrouds  inside  of  the 
coffins ;  from  the  tumoui  ■  and  abscesses  of  the  land  ;  from  the 
skeletons  and  skulls  in  the  vaults  of  the  federal  almshouses ; 
and  from  the  running  sores  of  the  great  cities.  .  .  .  Such,  I  say, 
form’d  the  entire  personnel,  the  atmosphere,  nutriment  and 
chyle  of  our  municipal.  State  and  National  Politics — substanti¬ 
ally  permeating,  handling,  deciding  and  wielding  everything — 
legislation,  nominations,  elections,  public  sentiment,”  &c. — 
while  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
traders,  were  helpless  in  their  gripe.  These  conditions  were 
mostly  prevalent  in  the  North  and  West,  and  especially  in  New 
York  and  I’hiladelphia  cities,  and  the  Southern  leaders  (bad 
enough,  but  of  a  far  higher  order)  struck  hands  and  affiliated 
with,  and  used  them.  ...  Is  it  strange  that  a  thunderstorm 
followed  such  morbid  and  stifling  strata  ? 

I  say,  then,  that  what,  as  just  outlined,  heralded  and  made 
the  ground  ready  for  Secession  revolt,  ought  to  be  held  up, 
through  all  the  future,  as  the  most  instructive  lesson  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  History — the  most  significant  warning  and  beacon- 
light  to  coming  generations.  ...  I  say  that  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  terms  of  the  American  Presidency 
have  shown  that  the  villainy  and  shallownesA  of  rulers  (backed 
hy  the  machinery  of  great  parties)  are  just  as  eligible  to  These 
States  as  to  any  foreign  despotism,  kingdom,  or  empire — there 


is  not  a  bit  of  difference.  History  is  to  record  those  three  Presi- 
dentiads,  and  especially  the  administrations  of  Fillmore  and 
Buchanan,  as  so  far  our  topmost  warning  and  shame.  ^  Never 
were  publicly  displayed  more  deformed,  mediocre,  snivelling, 
unreliable,  fmse-hearted  men !  Never  were  These  States  so 
insulted  and  attempted  to  be  betrayed !  All  the  main  purposes 
for  which  the  government  was  establish’d,  were  openly  denied. 
The  perfect  equality  of  slavery  with  freedom  was  flauntii^ly 
preach’d  in  the  North — nay,  the  superioriW  of  slavery.  The 
slave  trade  was  proposed  to  be  renewed.  Everywhere  frowns 
and  misunderstandings— everywhere  exasperations  and  humi¬ 
liations. 

Out  of  those  generic  influences,  mainly  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  &c.,  arose  the  attempt  at  disunion.  To  philo¬ 
sophical  examination,  the  malignant  fever  of  this  war  shows  its 
embryonic  sources  and  the  original  nourishment  of  its  life  and 
growth  in  the  North.  I  say  Secession,  below  the  surface, 
originated  and  was  brought  to  maturity  in  the  Free  States.  I 
allude  to  the  score  of  years  preceding  1860.  The  events  of  ’61 
amazed  everybody  North  and  South,  and  burst  all  nrophecies 
and  calculations  like  bubbles.  But  even  then,  and  aunng  the 
whole  War,  the  stern  fact  remains  that  (not  only  did  the  North 
put  it  down,  but)  the  Secession  cause  had  numerically  Just  as 
tnany  sympathizers  in  the  Free  as  in  the  Febel  States. 

As  to  slavery,  abstractly  and  practically  (its  idea,  and  the 
determination  to  establish  and  expand  it,  especially  in  the  new 
Territories,  the  future  America),  it  is  too  common,  I  say,  to 
identify  it  exclusively  with  the  South.  In  fact,  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  War,  the  whole  country  had  about  an  equal 
hand  in  it.  The  North  had  at  least  been  just  as  guilty,  if  not 
more  guilty ;  and  the  East  and  West  had.  The  former 
Presidents  and  Congresses  had  been  guilty — the  Governors  and 
Legislatures  of  every  Northern  State  haa  been  guilty,  and  the 
Mayors  of  New  York  and  other  northern  cities  had  all  been 
guilty — their  hands  were  all  stain’d. 

So  much  for  that  point,  and  for  the  North.  ...  As  to  the 
inception  and  direct  instigation  of  the  War,  in  the  South  itself, 

I  shall  not  attempt  interiors  or  complications.  Behind  all,  the 
idea  that  it  was  from  a  resolute  and  arrogant  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  extreme  Slaveholders,  the  Calhounites,  to  carry 
the  States  Rights'  portion  of  the  Constitutional  Compact  to  its 
farthest  verge,  ana  Nationalize  Slavery,  or  else  disrupt  the 
Union,  and  found  a  new  Empire,  with  Slavery  for  its  corner¬ 
stone,  was  and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  theory.  (If  succ  ssful, 
this  attempt  would  of  course  have  destroyed  not  only  our  , 
American  l^public,  in  anything  like  first-claas  proportions,  in 
itself  and  its  prestige,  but,  for  ages  at  least,  the  cause  of  Liberty 
and  Equality  everywhere,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest 
triumjm  of  reaction,  and  the  severest  blow  to  political  and  every 
other  freedom,  possible  to  conceive.  Its  worst  results  would 
have  inured  to  the  Southern  States  themselves). 

That  our  National-Democratic  experiment,  principle,  and 
machinery,  could  triumphantly  sustain  such  a  shock,  and  that 
the  Constitution  could  weather  it,  like  a  ship  a  storm,  and  come 
out  of  it  as  sound  and  whole  as  before,  is  by  far  the  most  signal 
proof  yet  ot  the  stability  of  that  experiment.  Democracy,  and 
of  those  principles,  and  that  Constitution.  But  the  case  is  not 
fully  stated  at  that.  It  certain  to  me,  that  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  Secession  War  and  its  results,  and 
through  that  and  them  only,  are  now  ready  to  enter,  and  must 
certainly  enter,  upon  their  genuine  career  in  history,  as  no 
more  torn  and  divided  in  their  spinal  requisites,  but  a  ^reat 
Homcgeneous  Nation — Free  States  all — a  moral  and  political 
unity  in  variety,  such  as  Nature  shows  in  her  grandest  physical 
works,  and  as  much  greater  than  any  mere  work  of  Nature,  as 
the  moral  and  political,  the  work  of  man,  his  mind,  his  soul, 
are,  in  their  loftiest  sense,  greater  than  the  merely  physical. 

.  .  .  Out  of  that  War  not  only  has  the  Nationality  of  The 
States  escaped  from  being  strangled,  but,  more  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  the  North  itself,  the  vital 
heart  and  breath  of  the  South  have  escaped  as  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  general  nightmare,  and  are  now  to  enter  on  a  life, 
development,  and  active  freedom  whose  realities  are  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  future,  notwithstanding  all  the  Southern  vexa¬ 
tions  and  humiliations  of  the  hour — a  development  which 
could  not  possif)ly  have  been  achiev’d  on  any  less  terras,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  that  War,  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 
And  I  predict  that  the  South  is  yet  to  outstrip  the  North. 

Then  another  fact,  never  hitherto  broach’d  Nationally — pro¬ 
bably  several  facts  perhaps  paradoxical — needing  •rectification— 
(for  the  whole  sense  and  ju-stice  of  the  War  must  not  bo  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  Northern  point  of  view).  Is  there 
not  some  side  from  which  the  Secession  cause  itself  has  its 
justification?  Was  there  ever  a  great  popular  movement,  or 
revolt,  or  revolution,  or  attempt  at  revolution,  without  some 
solid  basis  interwoven  with  it,  and  supporting  it?  at  least 
something  that  could  be  said  in  behali  of  it?  .  .  .  We  are 
apt  to  confine  our  view  to  the  few  more  glaring  and  more 
atrocious  Southern  features — the  arrogance  of  most  of  the 
leading  men  and  politicians— the  fearful  ciime  of  Sia»cry  iudf 
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(except  it  be  critninml),  for,  since  their  railway  has  been 
opened,  they  have  killed  only  one  person,  and  he  was  one  of 
its  best  officials.”  They  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  over¬ 
much  i^ven  to  intemperance,  for,  although  they  have  a  strin¬ 
gent  liquor  law,  they  are  goinj^  to  make  it  even  more  stringent ; 
neither  must  they  suppose  that  tbey  are  regardless  of  religion, 
for  ^  revival  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  the  churches  with 
great  success.” 

Altogether,  they  are  a  people  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  be  proud  of 
(if  we  except  their  wish  to  aoolish  their  House  of  Lords)  j  but 
they  have  a  criminal  code  which  is  an  outrage  to  humanity. 
One  word  from  Mr.  Disraeli — one  glance — ana  that,  I  feel  sure, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 


— But,  'the  time  will  come — perhaps  has  come — to]  begin  to 
take  a  Philosophical  view  of  the  whole  affair. 

Already,  as  I  write  this  concluding  Note  to  my  Memoranda, 
(Sommer,  1876,)  a  near,  maturing  generation  has  swept  in, 
obliterating  with  oceanic  currents  the  worst  reminiscences  of 
tile  War;  and  the  passage  of  time  has  heal’d  over  at  least  its 
deepest  scars.  Already,  the  events  of  1861-65,  and  the  seasons 
that  immediately  preceded,  as  well  as  those  that  closely  follow’d 
them,  have  lost  their  direct  personal  impression,  and  the  living 
heat  and  excitement  of  their  own  time,  and  are  being  marshall’d 
for  casting,  or  getting  ready  to  be  cast,  into  the  cold  and  blood¬ 
less  electrotype  plates  of  History.  Or,  if  we  admit  that  the 
savage  temper  and  wide  differences  of  opinion,  and  feelings  of 
wrongs,  ana  mutual  recriminations,  that  led  to  the  War,  and 


mutual  recriminations,  that  led  to  the  War,  and 
flamed  in  its  mortal  conflagration,  may  not  have  yet  entirely 
burnt  themselves  out,  the  embers  of  them  are  dying  embers, 
and  a  few  more  winters  and  summers,  a  few  more  rains  and 
snows,  will  surely  quench  their  fires,  and  leave  them  only  as  a 
far  ofiT  memory.  Already  the  W’ar  of- Attempted  Secession 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  now  J  have  myself,  in  my  thought,  deliberately  come 
to  unite  the  whole  conflict,  both  sides,  the  South  and  North, 
reafly  into  One,  and  to  view  it  as  a  struggle  going  on  within 
One  Identity.  Like  any  of  Nature’s  great  convulsions,  wars 
|ping  on  within  herself — not  from  separated  sets  of  laws  and 
influences,  but  the  same — really,  efforts,  conflicts,  most  violent 
ones,  for  deeper  harmony,  freer  and  larger  scope,  completer 
bomogeneousness  and  power.  Walt  Whitman. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Sir,— If  Mr.  Hunt,  in  acceding,  without  further  discussion,  to 
Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  for  the  resumption  of  the  Returns  of  Crime 
and  Punishment  in  the  Navy,  meant,  by  the  expression  that  he 
will  give  them  in  a  ffeneral  ”  way,  that  the  names  of  the 
ships  will  be  eliminated  from  the  Return,  more  than  half  the 
benefit  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  it  will  be  lost, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tne  honourable  member  for  Leicester 
will  decline  to  receive  it  in  that  emasculated  form  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  able,  wise,  and  generous  efforts  to  throw  the  light 
of  public  criticism  on  the  judicial  acts  of  the  commanders  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ships.  Each  ship  is  a  government  and  society 
within  itself,  and  in  most  cases  isolated  and  separated  from 
the  outside  world.  The  commander,  perhaps  necessarily,  is 
vested  for  the  time  being  with  absolute  and  practically  un¬ 
limited  power  over  those  subordinate  to  him.  Who  can  say, 
then,  that  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  that  power  is  a  question 
we  have  no  right  to  receive  information  on  ?  There  are  per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  a  dozen  officers  in  the  Navy  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  see  the  extent  of  their  punishments  tabulated  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  these  men  (would  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  cost!)  who  by  carelessness,  undue  severity,  or  want 
of  tact,  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  service,  and  stamp  it  as  a 
community  especially  wicked  and  depraved.  Every  ’ship  on  the 
same  station  snould  stand  on  its  own  merits.  In  the  Report  for 
the  year  1863  there  are  the  following  sensible  remarks  by  the 
compiler : — 

The  proportions  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  same  ships 
during  the  years  1862  and  1863  vary  considerably.  In  some 
cases  they  Lave  improved,  |in  others  they  have  gone  back. 
It  would  not  be  right  in  me  to  point  out  particular  ships 
where  these  differences  occur.  Commanding  officers  who  read 
these  tables  will  make  their  own  comparisons^  and  will  dovihtless 
carefully  inquire  into  the  probable  causes  that  may  have  led  to  an 
increase  of  crime ;  and  this  very  inquinj^  calmly  and  logically 
followed  outy  willy  it  may  be  expectedy  lead  to  their  adopting  such 
precaiftionary  measures  as  may  have  the  effect  of  placing  their 
ships  in  a  better  position  for  the  future^ 

Of  course,  unless  the  ships  are  named,  the  comparison. above 
referred  to  could  not  bi^  made,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
tables  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  general'^  way  only  would 
be  most  unsatisfactory.  Not  one  jot  less  than  the  information 
given  in  the  Reports  formerly  issued  should  content  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  country,  and  the  Navy. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Naval  OrpicER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLONIAL  Jl'STICK. 

Sir, — The  Colonists  will  be  much  gratified  when  they  read 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  high  opinion  of  them,  that  no  one  honours  more 
than  he  the  Colonial  Empire  ;  that  they  are  English — English¬ 
men. 

In  one  little  comer  of  the  Empire,  as  they  read  that  the 
condition  of  colonial  society  is  very  fluctuating;  its  political 
and  social  elements  change,”  it  will  be  a  relief  to  them  to  find 
that  once  more  the  great  blot  on  their  social  constitution— their 
criminal  code — has  gone  unnoticed.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 
I  wish  Mr.  Disraeli  had  ju.st  thrown  in  a  parenthetical  reminder 
to  the  Prince  IMward  Islanders  that  their  treatment  of  criminals 
is,  to  say  the  least,  un-English,  or,  if  English,  English  of  a 
middle-age  type ;  if  ancient,  of  a  Draconic  spirit.  Political 
and  social  elements  may  and  do  change ;  it  chargeth  not. 

On  February  7  la'*t,  three  men — Lauchlin  McKinnon,  Charles 
McKinnon,  and  .lohn  McNevin — were  tried  at  Charlottetown, 
the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and,  on  conviction  of  burglan/y  were  sentenced  to  death. 

I  am  sure,  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech,  the  people  of  England 
cannot  but  take  a  warmer  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
colonial  fellow-countrvmen,  and  they  will  feel  that  their  honour 
is  touched  by  a  law  which  sends  three  men  to  the  gallows  for 
a  mere  burglary  ! 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is  true,  has  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  is  there  not  a  formal  sanction  given  to  the  laws  by 
the  Home  Government  ?  If  so,  can  the  English  people  even 
formally  sanction  a  law  which  requires  the  life  of  three  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  for  anything  short  of  murder  ? 

Another  man,  convicted  of  robbery  with  violence,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  with  thirty-nine  la.shes  on 
April  7,  and  tLirty-nine  more  on  February  7,  1878,  when  his 
term  of  imprisonment  will  expire. 

Another,  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a 
rape,  to  two  years’  imprisonment  and  one  hour  in  the  pillory. 

It  really  looks  as  if  the  three  sentences  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  that  the  wrong  sentence  fell  to  the  wrong  man. 

^  Your  readers  must  not  suppose  that  this  island  is  a  land  of 
violence.  In  one  of  its  chief  towns  it  has  only  very  recently 
be»»n  found  n<»cessary  to  appoint  two  policemen.  Their  duties 
are  not  very  arduous,  I  believe,  for  there  were  twenty  eager 
applicants  for  the  posts. 

Fhey  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  over-stocked,  and  that  there 
is  therefore  a  struggle  for  exi.stence,  for  the  total  population  of 
the  whole  island  is  not  one-fortieth  of  that  of  London,  while  its 
area  is  twenty  times  a-4  large. 

They  must  not  suppose  that  their  fellow-countrymen  there 
are  ignorant  and  indifferent  towards  education,  for,  with 
one  hundred  schools  vacant,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  demand¬ 
ing  ^parate  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  and  one  of  the  two 
leading  questions  in  Parliament  is  to  he  the  education  of  the 
people.  Neither  must  your  roatlers  supposes  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  are  behind  the  age,  as  the  other  leading  question 
is  to  b3  the  abolition  of  the  Ijegialative  Council,  that  is.  thair 
Ilotise  of  I^rds !  ’ 

They  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  reckless  of  human  life 


“  THE  BERKSHIRE  ATTORNEY.” 

There  are  various  beasts  which  our  safety  assail 
As  we  roam  through  life’s  perilous  journey  ; 

But  to  find  one  as  fierce,  we  shall  certainly  fail. 

As  the  terrible  “  Berkshire  Attorney.” 

In  the  calm  grazing  counties  where  Tories  preside 
He’s  been  known  to  eflect  his  fierce  entry  ; 

And  there — Oh  !  the  horror  ! — he’s  actually  tried 
To  devour  the  old  landed  gentry. 

In  Suffolk  not  long  since  the  cry  rase  in  fear 
In  our  woods  the  enemy  lurks !  ” 

In  an  instant  rose  justice,  and  squire,  and  Peer, 

To  hunt  “  the  Attorney  from  Berks.” 

They  traced  him,  they  raced  him,  they  chased  him  about 
Till,  covered  with  dust  and  with  foam, 

He  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  fast-pressing  rout — 

He  fled  to  his  old  Berkshire  home. 

Then  Stradhrooke,  the  chief,  his  brave  nobles  addressed, 
As  they  camped  upon  victory’s  plain. 

Henceforth,  knights,  these  lawyers  will  find  it  the  best 
In  their  own  native  wilds  to  remain.” 

Oh  !  what  land  can  our  own  in  chivalry  match, 

Where’er  through  the  world  you  may  journey. 

Or  so  nobly  and  gallantly  bring  to  the  scratch 
A  wild  savage  ^  Berkshire  Attorney  ”  ? 

March  14,  1876. 
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THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Thi  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple^  Viscount  Palmerston :  1816-1865. 
With  Selections  from  his  Speeches  and  Correspondence.  By 
the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  London  :  Kichard  Bentley  and 
Son. 

[Second  NoticeS^ 

The  Foreign  Office  was  not  a  sinecure  during  Lord 
Palmerston’s  five  years’  tenure  of  it  from  1846  to  1851. 
All  Europe  was  filled  with  the  uneasiness  which  pre- 
•cedes  a  redistribution  of  power — uneasiness  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  governors  and  governed,  great  States  and 
small.  Portugal  was  threatened  by  Spain,  Denmark  by 
Prussia,  Turkey  by  Russia,  Italy  by  Austria ;  Belgium 
was  not  considered  safe;  even  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  was  in  jeopardy;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Austria’s  hold  over  Hungary  and  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Italy  was  endangered  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
■oppression  and  aspirations  after  national  unity.  Itjwas, 
indeed,  an  unquiet  time.  There  never  was  such  a  sceho 
of  confusion,  or  such  need  for  a  clear  head  and  a  deci¬ 
sive  will  to  escape  bewilderment  and  paralysis.  “Wonder 
rather,”  wrote  Lord  Palmerston  to  his  brother  in  1848, 
“  when  I  am  able  to  find  time  to  write  at  all ;  I  am  sure 
you  would  if  you  saw  the  avalanche  of  despatches  from 
every  part  of  the  world  which  come  down  upon  me 
<iaily,  and  which  must  be  read,  and  if  you  witnessed  the 
number  of  interviews  which  I  cannot  avoid  giving  every 
day  of  the  week.  Every  post  sends  me  a  lamenting 
minister  throwing  himself  and  his  country  upon  Eng¬ 
land  for  help,  which  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  we  cannot 
afford  him.” 

The  chief  difficulties  of  the  first  year  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  Secretaryship  were  connected  with  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Spain  seemed  bent  on  taking  advantage  of 
the  civil  war  in  Portugal  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms, 
nnd  Palmerston,  thinking  it  important  that  Portugal 
should  not  become  a  political  dependency  of  Spain,  be¬ 
cause  in  those  days  of  sailing  trade  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus  was  invaluable  as  a  neutral  station,  anticipated 
Spanish  intervention  by  combining  with  France  to  take 
action  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Hardly  was  this 
settled  when  civil  war  broke  out  in  Switzerland  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bours  o?  the  little  federation  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
interfere.  A  conference  was  proposed  of  the  five  Powers, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  the  ob- 
mct  of  which  was  to  dictate  certain  terms  to  the  Federal 
Diet,  and  to  enforce  them  if  necessary  by  warlike 
measures.  The  proposed  interference  was  parallel  in 
some  respects  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Powers  towards 
Turkey.  Palmerston  defeated  the  project  by  refusing  to 
confer  except  upon  one  condition — that  the  Jesuits,  the 
real  source  of  all  the  troubles,  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Switzerland.  That  was  his  clear  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  had  this  definite  proposal ;  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  he  carried  his  point.  Prince  Metternich 
was  most  anxious  to  interfere,  and  Guizot  supported 
him,  but  there  was  a  danger.  Austrian  troops  could  not 
enter  Switzerland  without  French  troops,  and  French  I 
troops  once  in  Switzerland  would  join  with  the  Liberal  | 
party  there  instead  of  the  party  favoured  by  Metternich. 
The  Austrians,  Palmerston  said,  would  rue  the  day  on 
which  French  troops  entere^i  Switzerland,  and  he  skil¬ 
fully  worked  on  this  danger  to  make  Metternich  hesitate 
and  ultimately  give  way. 

The  infatuated  aggressiveness  of  Austrian  policy  in 
another  quarter  next  engaged  Lord  Palmerston’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  were  fretting 
irritably  under  her  yoke,  but  she  was  so  far  from  being 
warned  by  the  signs  of  the  times  that  she  extended  her 
claims  to  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  her  nominal 
subjects.  All  Italy  was  at  that  time  in  a  ferment. 
Everywhere  the  people  were  clamouring  for  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  country  was  covered  besides  with 
secret  societies,  bound  together  by  a  sacred  “  idea,”  the 
unity  of  Italy,  for  which  they  were  pledged  to  work 
their  utmost.  Lord  Palmerston,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  was  slow  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this 


idea  as  a  mainspring  of  action,  but  he  fully  understood 
to  what  length  the  people  might  bo  driven  by  a  sense  of 
oppression,  and  he  was  constantly  urging  the  various 
Italian  Governments  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  their 
subjects  for  constitutional  freedom.  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  was  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  this  advice,  and 
the  Pope  also  undertook  certain  reforms,  and,  like  the 
Khedive  in  recent  times,  applied  to  England  for  a  Com¬ 
missioner  to  help  him.  But  Austria,  with  marvellous 
political  ineptitude,  thought  fit  to  intervene.  She  warned 
Charles  Albert  that  she  would  treat  any  concession  he 
might  make  to  his  subjects  as  a  casm  belli ;  and 
frightened  the  poor  Pope  by  advancing  troops  to  Ferrara. 
Against  this  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  other  Governments  Lord  Palmerston  at 
once  took  a  firm  stand.  He  dispatched  Lord  Minto  as 
a  Commissioner  to  the  Pope,  instructing  him  to  take 
Turin  and  Florence  on  his  way.  To  the  King  of  Sardinia 
Lord  Minto  was  to  convey  the  sympathies  of  the  British 
Government,  and  an  expression  of  its  surprise  and  regret 
at  the  Austrian  outrage  on  his  indisputable  rights  as  an 
independent  sovereign.  To  the  Pope  he  was  to  say  that 
England  “  would  not  see  with  indifference  any  aggression 
upon  the  Roman  territories  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  Papal  Government  from  carrying  into  effect  those 
improvements  which  it  might  think  proper  to  adopt.” 
By  these  prompt  measures.  Lord  Palmerston  “  headed  ” 
the  Austrians,  and  prevented  them  from  “breaking 
cover  ”  towards  Italy. 

Lord  Minto  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
Italy ;  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  Italian  patriots, 
in  the  futile  struggle  for  liberty  and  unity  into  which 
they  were  precipitated  by  the  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  February,  were  betrayed  by  this  embassy 
and  by  other  demonstrations  of  sympathy  into  counting 
on  the  material  support  of  England.  Palmerston’s  im¬ 
petuosity  no  doubt  hurried  him,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
a  warmer  championship  of  the  popular  cause  than  he 
afterwards  had  the  courage  to  bear  out.  These  letters 
show  that  he  was  sincere  enough  in  his  professions  of 
sympathy,  although  his  notions  of  political  expediency 
afterwards  forbade  him  to  implement  them.  Again  and 
again  he  repeats  that  the  Austrians  had  no  business  in 
Italy.  North  of  the  Alps  ho  wished  Austria  every  pro¬ 
sperity  and  success,  but  nature  never  meant  her  authority 
to  remain  permanently  south  of  the  Alps. 

Providence  meant  mankind  to  be  divided  into  separate  nations,  and 
for  this  purpose  countries  have  been  founf^ed  by  natural  barriers,  and 
races  of  men  have  been  distinguished  by  separate  languages,  habits, 
manners,  dispositions,  and  characters.  There  is  no  case  on  the 
globe  in  which  this  intention  is  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans,  kept  apart  by  the  Alps,  and  as  unlike  in 
everything  as  two  races  can  be.  Austria  has  never  possessed  Italy 
as  part  of  her  empire,  but  ‘has  always  held  it  as  a  conquered 
territory.  There  has  been  no  mixture  of  races.  The  only  Austrians 
have  been  the  troops  and  the  civil  officers.  She  has  governed  it  as 
you  govern  a  garrison  town,  and  her  rule  has  always  been  hateful. 

I  \Ve  do  not  wish  to  threaten  ;  but  it  is  the  part,  of  a  frien<l  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  Austria  cannot,  and  7nu8t  not,  retain 
Lombardy;  and  she  ought  to  think  herself  well  enough  off  by 
keeping  Venetia,  if,  indeed,  that  province  is  really  advantageous  to 
her.  They  will  twit  you  at  Vienna  with  Ireland,  and  say  what 
should  we  reply  if  they  were  to  ask  us  to  give  up  Ireland  ;  but  the 
cases  are  wholly  different.  In  Ireland  the  races  are  mixed,  and 
almost  amalgamated  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  Celts  are  in  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  language 
is  the  same;  for  English  is  spoken  all  over  Ireland,  and  the  land, 
and  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the  country  is  for  the  connection. 
None  of  this  can  be  said  of  Italy  in  regard  to  Austria. 

Yet  Palmerston  exerted  himself  to  keep  the  French  from 
assisting  the  Italians  in  1849.  Why  was  this  ?  Wo 
find  him  writing  in  December  1848  : — 

As  to  the  warlike  announcements  of  the  Italians,  they  must,  I 
fear,  end  in  smoke  or  in  defeat.  I  heartily  wisli  that  Italy  was 
piu  forte  ;  but,  weak  as  she  is,  a  contest  single-handed  with  Austria 
would  only  lead  to  her  more  complete  prostration,  and  I  doubt 
whether  France  is  as  yet  quite  ready  to  take  the  field  in  her  sup¬ 
port.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Italy  emancipated  from  the  Austrian 
yoke  by  tlie  help  of  French  arms,  but  perhaps  it  would  bo  better 
it  should  be  so  done  than  not  done  at  all ;  and  if  it  were  so  done  at 
a  time  when  England  and  Franco  were  well  together,  w'e  might  be 
able  to  prevent  any  permanently  bad  consequences  from  resulting 
from  it.  But  the  great  object mt  present  is  to  keep  things  quiet; 
to  re-establish  peace  in  Northern  Ital}',  and  to  trust  to  future  events 
for  greater  improvements. 
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III  none  of  the  letters  that  Mr.  Ashley  has  pablished  do 
we  6nd  any  definite  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Palmerston  feared  to  see  the  liberation  of  Italy  wrought 
out  by  French  lielp  ;  only  in  one  place  he  says  that  his 
reasons  were  “  many  and  weighty.”  He  was  always 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  Austria 
strong  for  the  i>reservation  of  “  the  balance  of  power.” 

Palniersfon  never  liked  the  Orleanists.  Louis  Philippe 
and  liis  minister  Guizot  were  equally  obnoxious  to  him. 
ComnuMiiing  on  them  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  written 
a  few  iliiva  before  the  abdication,  when  Guizot’s  ministry 
was  upsit,  and  the  throne  was  tottering,  he  says: 
“  People  have  long  gone  on  crying  up  Louis  Philippe  as 
the  wisest  of  men.  I  have  always  thought  him  one  of 
the  most  eiinning,  and  therefore  not  one  of  the  wisest. 
Recent  e>  cuts  liave  shown  that  he  must  rank  among  the 
cunning  u  ho  outwit  themselves,  and  not  among  the  wise 
who  nia.sft*r  events  by  foresight  and  prudence.”  This 
poor  opinion  of  the  King  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  promptness  of  his  recognition  of  the  provisional 
Govern riu  nt.  lie  did  not  indeed  send  formal  credentials 
to  Norniaiihy,  but  ho  instructed  him  [to  stay  where  he 
was,  and  to  keep  up  ”  unofficial  and  useful  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  men  who  from  hour  to  hour  (I  say  not 
even  from  day  to  day)  may  have  the  direction  of  events, 
but  commit  us  to  no  acknowledgment  of  any  men,  nor 
of  any  things.”  The  principle  on  which  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  proceeded  was  a  very  simple  one — ”  to  acknowledge 
whatever  rule  may  be  established  with  apparent  prospect 
of  permanency.”  Keep  on  good  terms  with  whatever 
power  is  uppermost.  It  is  not  an  exalted  rule,  but  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  smooth  progress  of  diplomatic 
intercom  .we,  and  the  avoidance  of  complicated  animosi¬ 
ties.  It  means  a  deliberate  abnegation  of  all  endeavour  to 
foresee  ^\  hat  party  is  likely  to  become  uppermost;  and  per¬ 
haps,  as  long  as  human  foresight  is  limited  and  dependent 
upon  ho  many  uncontrollable  circumstances,  that  abnega¬ 
tion  i.s  1  rom  a  political  point  of  view  wise.  The  bad  side  of 
it  is  its  repudiation  of  all  sympathy  with  those  who  in 
other  (ountries  are  fighting  for  principles  to  which  we 
adhere.  To  a  very  large  extent  that  is  compensated  in 
this  country  by  our  irrepressible  individualism  ;  we  in¬ 
sist  fhnt  our  sympathie^s  shall  not  be  controlled  by  the 
policy  (  f  the  Government,  and  sections  of  us  have  again 
and  ngnin,  in  good  causes  and  in  bad,  for  young  Italy 
ami  I  fii  te  Spain,  asserted  our  privilege  of  taking 
action  while  the  Government  maintains  its  attitude  of 
diploma ric  impartiality.  The  good  side  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  j  rinciplo  is  that  it  implies  abstinence  from  inter- 
fen  nee  with  the  internal  affairs  of  our  neighbours. 
This  appears  in  the  following  statement  of  it  to  Lord 
Normanby ; — 

W!u-  u  vor  a  ;  ermanent  Government  shall  have  been  established, 
then  will  bo  the  time  for  deciding  as  to  renewc<l  cre»lentials  ;  and 
you  ka-'W  that  the  invariable  principle  on  which  England  acts  is  to 
ackiutwhdgo  as  the  organ  of  every  nation  that  organ  which  each 
a.itioa  taay  deliberately  choose  to  have.  But  it  must  be  an  organ 
bkel\  t  •  Ih)  ])ernianeut,  fur  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
of  England  to  be  sending  to  her  ambassador  fresh  cre- 
dei.ii.iU  every  ton  days,  according  as  the  caprice  of  the  people  of 
Paris  might  from  time  to  time  change  the  form  and  substance  of 
En'iul,  institutions. 

Ill  ihs  frnuk  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  not  inter- 
foriug  with  the  French  people  in  the  management  of 
their  uUair.w,  this  is  certainly  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
policy  pursued  towards  France  earlier  in  the  century. 
It  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Prince  ^Metternich 
and  the  old  school  of  continental  politicians.  There  is  a 
ccwtjiiri  air  of  youthful  impatience  in  the  energy  with 
whifli  I’almerston  threw  overboard  their  traditions. 
I'he  lively  sexagenarian  took  an  evident  delight  in 
ilcfviug  them  and  their  old-world  notions.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  his  still  more  prompt  and  complete  recogni- 
tio.M  of  the  usurpation  of  Ijouis  Napoleon,  Palmerston 
ucJe.l  inconsistently.  But  this  was  not  really  so  ;  be 
had  the  same  principle  in  view.  The  chapter  in  which 
Mr.  Ashley  gives  an  account  of  this  transaction  and  its 
con.sequenccs  to  Palmerston  w  ill  be  read  with  peculiar 
inteu  st.  Tbe  iiistrr.cttruis  w;ln’ch  ho  sent  to  Ijord  Nor- 
liiaiiby,  witi'M  t Itt*  !•(  \vw  i»t  M't*  imiji  iJ  were 

almost  identical  wlili  ilumi;  .‘cnt  alter  ihc  uudicaiioii  ol 


very  decided  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  more  likely  to 
establish  a  stable  government  in  France  than  bis  rivals 
in  the  Assembly.  But  the  documents  collected  here  by 
Mr.  Ashley  make  it  clear  that  it  was  from  no  personal 
preference  for  Napoleon,  still  less  from  any  sympathy 
with  the  violent  means  by  which  he  established  his 
power,  that  Palmerston  was  induced  to  give  him  the 
support  of  formal  recognition,  but  simply  because  h© 
believed  that  his  rule  was  desired  by  the  majority  of 
the  French  people,  and  was  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
than  any  other  government  that  then  appeared  pos¬ 
sible.  He  had  reason  to  understand  that  a  plot  was 
being  laid  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and, 
without  regard  to  Napoleon’s  shameless  violation  of  his 
solemn  pledges,  he  simply  looked  upon  him  as  having 
been  beforehand  with  men  who  were  conspiring  to 
strike  at  him.  He  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Assembly ;  be  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  capable  man  among 
them  ;  he  had  hopes  of  his  ability  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  government,  and  he  did  not  absolutely  distrust  his 
professions  of  a  desire  to  rule  constitutionally.  This, 
right  or  wrong,  was  his  position  ;  and  at  the  moment  it 
was  not  undemocratic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  offience 
it  gave  in  the  despotic  courts  of  Europe. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  foreign  courts  with  Palmerston’s 
policy  was  strongly  reflected  in  high  quarters  at  home, 
and  his  informal  expression  of  his  opinion  to  Count 
Walewski  was  made  a  pretext  for  procuring  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Ministry.  Under  the  advice  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  Crown  had  continued  to  watch, 
follow,  and  canvass  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  insisted  upon  despatches  of  importance  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  before  l^ing  sent  off*.  Palmerston  had 
always  been  restive  under  this  supervision.  On  on© 
occasion,  at  least,  it  involved  him  in  a  very  unpleasant 
predicament,  he  having  to  wait  three  weeks  befor© 
sending  an  answer  to  a  communication  of  Guizot’s  in 
the  afiair  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  because  the  Court 
was  at  the  time  on  a  cruise  among  the  Hebrides.  At 
the  time  of  the  complications  between  Austria  and 
Italy  in  1848  an  attempt  was  made  from  Vienna  to  put 
pressure  on  him  through  the  Court,  and  he  sharply  re¬ 
sented  it,  warning  the  Austrian  “  Camarilla”  that  “a 
foreign  Government  which  places  its  r^iance  upon 
working  upon  the  Court  against  the  Government  of 
this  country  is  sure  to  be  disappointed.”  In  the  autumn 


this  country  is  sure  to  be  disappointed, 
of  1850  he  received  through  Lord  Russell  a  reproof 
from  the  Queen  for  want  of  due  respect  for  the  Crown’s 
right  of  supervision.  His  premature  conversation  with 
Count  Walewski  was  only  the  pretext  for  giving  effect 
to  a  long-cherished  dissatisfaction.  For  a  timet  be  dis¬ 
missal  seemed  to  have  extinguished  him.  After  Lord 
Russell’s  explanation  in  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli,  meet¬ 
ing  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on  the  staircase  of  Asbburnham 
House,  said,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  “  There  was  a 
Palmerston.”  But  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  in  his 
favour,  and  the  prophecy  was  soon  signally  falsified. 


KASHMIR  AND  KASHGAR. 

Kashmir  and  Kashgar :  a  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  iJte  Embassy 
to  Kashgar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  Suigeon- 
Major,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  In  One  Volume.  London:  Triibner 
and  Co. 

The  march  of  events  in  Central  Asia  has  brought  into 
the  foreground  of  contemporary  history  a  potentate 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown  in  Europe  a  few 
years  hack.  Dim  rumours  certainly  used  to  filter  down 
through  Gilghit  that  a  Mussulman  dynasty  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Yarkand,  and  that  the  dreary  wastes  and 
verdant  oases  of  Kashgar  no  longer  belonged  to  th© 
CcVstinl  Empire.  Bnt  the  country  was  so  little  known 
lu  Euiupe<iiif>  Lliut  bUch  tales  were  received  as  more  off 
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less  mythical,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  could 
never  be  of  much  consequence  to  India  whether  Islamism 
or  Buddhism  prevailed  in  Chinese  Tartary.  In  those 
times — they  are  not  very  distant — the  Mecca  of  Anglo- 
Indian  travellers  was  that  famous  city  of  Yarkand 
about  which  such  strange  tales  were  told.  Many  had 
attempted  to  reach  its  holy  walls ;  only  one  succeeded. 
Some  succumbed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  others 
were  driven  back  by  bands  of  fierce  nomads ;  a  few  lost 
their  lives  in  the  attempt ;  poor  Adolphe  Schlagentweit 
alone  reached  the  land  of  mystery,  and  was  murdered 
for  his  pains.  In  1865,  however,  Mr.  W.  R.  Johnson, 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey,  penetrated  to 
Khutan,  and  in  1868  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Hayward  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Kashgar  just  as  an  emissary  from 
ubiquitous  Russia  returned  to  his  own  country  after 
spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  If  we  re- 
meml^r  rightly,  flattering  overtures  were  made  to 
Mr.  Shaw — an  energetic  tea-planter  of  the  Kangra 
valley — to  accept  a  very  high  position  in  the  Kashgarian 
Government.  It  was  even  said  at  the  time  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  ascend  the  gtULdee  by  Yakoob  Khan  him¬ 
self,  who,  at  that  period,  was  anything  but  firmly  seated 
on  his  throne.  Perhaps  that  wily^'ruler  may  have  really 
meditated  temporary  abdication  in  favour  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  Feringhi,  in  order  to  create  a  belief  that  the 
mighty  power  of  the  conquerors  of  Ind  was  at  his  back. 
Had  Mr.  Shaw,  however,  accepted  the  crown,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  been  murdered  as  soon  as  his  ser¬ 
vices  could  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  the  shape  almost 
invariably  taken  by  gratitude  among  Orientals,  when¬ 
ever  it  threatens  to  b^ome  oppressive.  As  Mr.  Shaw 
declined  the  proffered  honour,  Yakoob  determined  to 
employ  other  means  of  impressing  his  new  and  by  no 
means  loyal  subjects  with  the  idea  that  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  Indian  Government.  No  sooner  had 
the  worthy  tea-planter  returned  to  his  estates  than  a 
Kashgarian  envoy  arrived  in  Hindostan,  bearing  letters 
of  greeting  firom  Atalik  Ghazi  to  the  Viceroy.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  this  com¬ 
pliment.  In  1870,  therefore,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Dr.  Henderson  crossed  the  frost-bound  ridges  that  divide 
India  from  what  twenty  years  ago  was  Chinese  Tartary, 
and,  after  a  brief  stay  at  Yarkand,  returned  to  the  former 
country,  very  favourably  impressed  by  their  visit. 

After  that,  other  envoys  from  Kashgar  came  to  the 
Viceroy,  begging  for  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  such  an  alliance  as  would  j 
insure  their  country  against  Muscovite  encroachments.  I 
Not  that  Atalik  Ghazi  was  really  in  love  with  the 
British  character,  or  wished  to  hear  “  Rule  Britannia  ” 
played  in  the  bazaars  of  Yarkand.  In  addition  to 
sending  envoys  to  the  viceregal  court,  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Czar  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  even  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Porte’s 
rights  of  suzerainty  over  Kashgar.  Yakoob  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  equally  willing  to  own  himself  the 
feudatory  of  France,  or  to  take  rank  among  the  princes 
of  Germany.  All  the  astute  despot  wanted  was  for 
some  great  Power  to  throw  its  aegis  over  his  kingdom 
until  he  was  able  to  stand  alone.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  has  persistently  intrigued,  ever  since  he  snatched 
the  throne  from  his  licentious  lord,  the  Khoja  Buzurg 
Khan,  who,  trusting  everything  to  his  Baturbashi — 
leader  of  braves — was  of  course  deceived  in  true  Ori¬ 
ental  fashion.  To  a  certain  extent  the  usurper  has 
gained  his  object,  although  no  great  nation  has  yet 
taken  him  under  its  protection.  But  ambassadors  from 
Russia  and  England  have  been  seen  at  his  court,  and  he 
can  scarcely  be  so  clever  as  he  is  generally  reckoned  if 
he  fails  in  making  the  Kashgarians  believe  that  the 
two  mightiest  Powers  in  Asia  are  bidding  for  his  friend- 


show  of  deference  could  not  have  been  greater. 
But,  unless  we  greatly  misinterpret  the  character  of 
the  man,  he  did  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
his  subjects  with  the  idea  that  the  British  Ambassador 
sought  Kashgar  in  the  interests  of  his  own  nation,  and 
that  the  friendship  of  Yakoob  Khan  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  England.  The  author 
mentions  several  circumstances  pointing  towards  this 
conclusion.  For  instance,  Atalik  Ghazi  gave  away  to 
his  followers  all  the  Himalayan  tea  presented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  instead  of  keeping  it  for  his  own  use,  and 
did  this  with  so  little  attempt  at  concealment  that  the 
fact  speedily  became  known  at  the  embassy.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Oriental  etiquette,  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  Ambassador  and  suite  were  received 
by  the  astute  savage  will  go  far  to  strengthen  this  view 
of  his  conduct.  Nothing  could  be  more  haughty  than 
his  demeanour ;  nothing  more  *  chilling  than  the  frigid 
courtesy  with  which  he  welcomed  those  who  had  come 
to  his  court  at  his  own  almost  abject  solicitation.  Had 
they  been  suppliants  for  some  great  fiivour,  Yakoob 
could  not  have  behaved  with  more  supreme  hauteur. 
It  is  true  Dr.  Bellew  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with 
the  reception,  although  he  acknowledges  having  ex¬ 
perienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  quitting  the  place. 

On  emerging  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  palace  we  threw 
off  the  solemnity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  with  the  Tors,  who 
was  inwardly  proud  of  the  impression  produced  by  his  master’s 
august  presence,  breathed  and  talked  once  more  with  our  wonted 
freedom  and  ease. 

The  “  august  presence  *’  must  have  been  peculiarly  dis¬ 
agreeable,  we  should  think,  se  eing  that  throughout  the 
reception  Atalik  Ghazi  preserved  almost  unbroken  what 
Dr.  Bellew  calls  “  a  dignified  silence,”  while  the  am- 
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divine  thirst  in  the  ‘  Tarikhi  Rashidi/  the  fountein- 
head  from  which  Dr.  Bellew  has  evidently  obtained 
his  nninteresting  lore.  On  one  or  two  points  he  also 
shows  himself  rather  disposed  to  over-credulity.  Thus 
he  accepts  the  wild  camel  as  a  fact  because  several 
natives  told  him  they  had  seen  it  in  the  great  desert  of 
Lob.  Now,  there  is  a  very  odd  peculiarity  about  this 
animal.  It  is  invariably  to  be  found  where  Europeans 
dare  not,  or  cannot,  go  to  look  for  it.  Within  our 
memory,  it  was  reported  to  exist  in  Kafiristan,  but  Dr. 
Leitner  found  it  not  when  travelling  in  that  strange  land. 
Then  rumours  went  about  Kashmir  that  the  creature 
would  bo  found  between  Gilghit  and  Yarkand  by  who¬ 
ever  dared  make  the  journey.  So  successful,  however, 
has  it  been  in  evading  the  search  of  European  science, 
that  not  oven  a  single  skin  has  yet  been  procured.  Very 
probably  it  will  make  another  move,  should  any  English¬ 
man  ever  penetrate  to  that  semi-mythical  wilderness  of 
salt-marshes  and  sand-heaps  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Lob  desert.  Dr.  Bellew  also  accepted  the  existence 
of  markhor — the  wild  goat — near  Sona  Marg.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  remembrance  that  animal  used  not  to  be 
found  among  those  hills.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has 
changed  his  place  of  residence,  like  the  wild  camel.  A 
graver  fault  in  the  author  than  such  hasty  acceptance 
of  hearsay  is  a  habit  of  adopting  any  crude  theory  that 
seems  to  fit  in  with  the  occasion.  To  give  one  instance 
only,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  the  prevalence  of  poly¬ 
andry  and  of  a  multitudinous  celibate  priesthood  among 
people  living  in  sterile  lands  as  **  the  forms  of  polity 
.  best  suited  to  the  existence  of  the  population  as  a  peace¬ 
able,  well-ordered,  and  industrious  community.”  In 
plain  language,  these  institutions  keep  down  the  birth¬ 
rate,  and  so  prevent  the  growth  of  a  greater  population 
than  the  land  can  support.  This  is  true  enough,  but 
without  another  institution  the  two  in  question  would 
be  inoperative.  If  as  many  female  as  male  children 
were  reared,  polyandry  and  a  celibate  priesthood  could 
not  but  result  in  pi^ucing  an  enormous  surplus  of 
unmarried  women.  This  being  the  case,  the  men  who 
owned  perhaps  only  the  fifth  of  a  wife  would  surely 
succumb  to  temptation  before  long,  and  each  take  unto 
himself  an  entire  spouse.  Hence,  to  render  such  checks 
on  population  effective,  they  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  wholesale  murder  of  female  infants.  Is  Dr.  Bellew 
prepared  to  accept  this  also  as  a  praiseworthy  **  polity,” 
calculated  to  render  a  community  “  peaceable,  well- 
ordered,  and  industrious  ”  p  Apart  from  blemishes  of 
this  sort  the  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  very  in¬ 
teresting  matter,  especially  when  the  author  comes  to 
describe  the  social  aspect  of  the  two  capital  cities, 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar.  But  the  chief  value  of  the 
work  is  that,  by  its  aid,  two  delusions  that  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  hold  of  Englishmen  must  be  for  ever  dis¬ 
sipated.  After  reading  the  description  of  the  road  from 
Kashmir,  over  the  Caracorum  and  Sauju  passes,  into 
Kashgar,  the  wildest  Bnssophobist  can  never  again 
suggest  that  Hindostan  lies  in  danger  of  Muscovite 
invasion  from  that  direction.  In  like  manner,  even  the 
courtly  phrases  in  which  Dr.  Bellew  speaks  of  “  His 
Highness  ”  fiEtil  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Yakoob  Khan  is 
a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  sullen,  suspicions,  ferocious,  on 
whom  English  sympathy  would  bo  wasted.  As  a  good 
deal  of  that  spurious  admiration  which  crowns  success, 
never  mind  how  achieved,  has  been  bestowed  by 
thoughtless  folks  on  “  the  Napoleon  of  Chinese  Tartary,” 
we  thank  the  author  for  drawing  aside  the  veil  that 
concealed  the  features  of  this  vulgar  Mokanna.  If 
General  Kauffman  should  some  day  drive  the  gloomy 
usurper  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he  sprang,  neither 
the  people  of  England  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Kashgar 
will  have  any  real  cause  for  sorrow. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL. 

Thf  Religion  of  hrad  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  Bjr  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Translated  fW>m  the  Dutch  by  Alfred  Heath  May.  Volumes 
II.  andUL  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1876. 

We  have  to  welcome  the  conmletion  of  the  translation 
of  Dr.  Knenen's  admirable  *  History  of  Judaism,*  of 


which  we  noticed  the  first  volume  about  a  year  ago.  It 
is  published  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Theological  Translation  Fund,  to  which  we  also  already 
owe  Keim*s  ‘  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,*  Baur’s  ‘  Paul,* 
Ewald’s  ‘Prophets  of  Israel,*  and  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  works ;  and  we  trust  that  the  following  notice 
of  Dr.  Kuenen*s  second  and  third  volumes  may  not  only 
call  more  attention  to  his  work,  but  produce  subscribers 
to  the  Fund  to  which  we  owe  it.  For  among  the 
signatures  of  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Theological 
Translation  Fund  we  find  such  names  as  John  Tulloch, 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.  Jowett,  A.  P.  Stanley,  James  and 
Russell  Martineau,  John  and  Edward  Caird,  Robert 
Wallace,  Lewis  Campbell,  &c. ;  and  by  a  committee  of 
these  most  eminent  of  our  British  theologians  the  works 
to  be  translated  are  selected. 

The  chief  thing  brought-out  in  Dr.  Kuenen’s  first 
volume  is  the  meaning  of  the  struggle,  so  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  between  a  spiritual  monotheism 
and  an  idolatrous  polytheism.  In  view  of  this  struggle, 
the  question  naturally  arises  :  Which  was  the  primitive 
and  popular  faith  ?  Was  the  idolatrous  polytheism 
really,  as  represented  by  the  prophets,  a  backsliding 
from  a  purer  faith  ?  Or  was  it,  on  the  contrary,  the 
spiritual  monotheism  that  was  the  new  phenomenon  ? 
Is  the  monotheism  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century 
B.c.  really,  as  some  affirm,  as  old  as  the  human 
race,  having  been  made  known  by  revelation  to  our 
first  parents ;  is  it  more  specially  to  be  attributed,  as 
with  Max  Muller,  to  a  supernatural  revelation  to 
Abraham;  or,  as  with  Ernest  Renan,  to  a  natural 
Semitic  instinct  ?  Or  does  more  accurate  investigation 
show  that  the  Semites  do  not,  in  fact,  present  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  Hume’s  most  pregnant  ‘  Theory  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion,*  and  that  with  them  also, 
as  with  all  other  civilised  races,  religion  begins  with 
fetichism,  then  develops  into  polytheism,  and  then,  but 
not  before,  ascends  to  monotheism  ?  Dr.  Kuenen 
answers,  and  let  our  readers,  candidly  perusing  his 
work,  say  whether  he  does  not  prove,  that  “  at  first  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  'polytheism ;  during  the  eighth 
century  the  great  majority  of  the  people  still  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  existence  of  many  gods,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  worshipped  them ;  and  even  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  Jeremian  could  say  to  his  contemporaries,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  ‘  According  to  the  number  of  thy 
cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah  *  ”  (Jeremiah  xi.  13 ; 

ii.  28).  This  only  difference — a  most  important  one, 
indeed — was  there  between  Semites  and  Aryans  in  the 
matter  of  religion : — 

'Just  as  the  god.s  of  the  Aryans,  even  when,  after  a  higher  de¬ 
velopment  of  religion,  they  were  represented  more  as  spiritual 
beings,  did  not  deny  their  original  connexion,  or  rather  their 
identity  with  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature ;  so,  conversely, 
the  Semitic  conception,  from  its  very  birth,  has  evinced  a  tendency 
to  distinguish  the  deity  from,  and  to  elevate  it  above.  Nature  ;  the 
gods  of  the  Semites  are  rulers  of  Nature,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  denote  them  usually  express  the  idea  of  'might  (Ell,  Shaddai), 
or  dominion  (Adon,  Baal,  Molech),  and  the  awe  and  fear  which  they 
inspire  (EUoah,  Elohim). 

In  these  second  and  third  volumes  we  have  considerable 
light  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  moral  problem  of  Evil, 
the  origin  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and  the  origin  of 
the  moral  belief  in  Immortality.  As  to  the  first,  such  facts 
as  these  are  brought  out.  The  older  Israelitish  prophets 
and  prophetic  historians  did  not  hesitate  to  derive 
even  evil,  moral  evil  not  excepted,  from  Yahveh  (Amos 

iii.  G  ;  Isaiah  vi.  0,  10  ;  and  xxix.  10).  Even  the  second 
Isaiah  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  puts  such  words  as  these 
into  Jahveh’s  mouth  (iii.  8  ;  vi.  15)  : — 

I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness, 

I  make  peace,  and  create  evil, 

I,  Yahveh,  do  all  these  things. 

But  from  this  time  forward  there  is  more  and  more  felt 
to  be  something  inexplicable  in  this,  as  discordant  with 
the  idea  now  conceived  of  Yahveh’s  moral  purity.  The 
designs  of  the  Almighty  and  All  wise  are  inscrutable 
to  vile  mortals ;  this  is  the  result  of  the  Jobeid.  And 
by  the  mouth  of  its  pious  author  Israelitish  Yahvism 
declares  itself  powerless  to  account  for  that  fact  of 
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moral  evil  which  it  cannot  deny,  nor  any  more  now,  as 
at  first,  regard  with  indifference. 

As  respects  Satan.  Before  the  Exile  the  poetical  idea 
had  already  arisen  in  Israel  that,  in  the  conncil  of 
Heaven,  among  “the  sons  of  Elohim’*  who  snrronnded 
Yahveh’s  throne,  there  was  a  “  Satan,”  an  “  Adversary,” 
or  “Accuser,”  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
of  pleading  the  unfavourable  interpretation  of  man’s 
character,  and  therefore  could  be  charged  by  Yahveh 
with  the  allotment  of  misfortunes  to  mankind.  This  is 
the  part  which  Satan  plays  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and 
very  similarly  is  he  pourtrayed  in  the  prophecies  of 
Zechariah.  In  no  other  particular,  however,  was 
Judaism  so  deeply  affected  by  Parseeism  as  in  this  one. 
And  in  the  chronicler  of  the  third  century  B.c.,  who 
renders  the  older  account  that  Yahveh  incited  David  to 
number  the  people  (2  Samuel  xxiv.  I)  in  these  words : 
“And  Solan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked 
David  to  number  Israel”  (1  Chronicles  xxi.  1),  the  Satan 
of  the  Jews  has  become  exactly  like  the  Auro-mainyns 
(Ahriman)  of  their  Persian  conquerors. 

With  respect,  to  belief  in  Immortality,  we  are  shown 
that  it  not  only  had  no  existence  as  a  generally  held 
moral  belief  prior  to  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  but  that, 
even  for  centuries  after,  it  was  by  no  means  universal. 
The  author,  for  instance,  of  Ecclesiastes,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  is,  it  is  true,  acquainted 
with  the  hope  of  a  personal  Immortality,  but  cannot 
share  it  himself.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  written  after 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
second  century,  “  the  everlasting  life,”  in  which  those 
who  have  risen  from  the  dead  shall  participate,  is  the  im. 
perishable  dominion  prophesied  for  Israel.  And  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Christ  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  two  great  sects  of  the  Saddncees  (or 
“  Sons  of  Zadok  ”)  and  the  Pharisees  (or  “  Separated  ”) 
consisted  just  in  this :  the  rejection  by  the  one — the 
more  learned,  aristocratic,  and  conservative — of  what  was 
still  held  to  be  the  new-fangled  and  foreign  belief  in  a 
personal  Immortality,  and  individual  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  in  a  IHiture  State.  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  among  those  particularly 
who,  at  Alexandria,  had  come  under  the  influence  at 
once  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Egyptian  theosophy,  that 
high  importance  was  attached  to  that  belief  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  Immortality  which,  as  a  source  of  consolation 
amid  the  evils  of  life,  was,  in  Palestine  itself,  subordi¬ 
nate  to  Messianic  hopes. 

The  chief  criticism  we  have  to  offer  on  Dr.  Kuenen’s 
work  is  that,  admirable  as  it  is  for  thoroughness  of 
learning  and  lucidity  of  style,  there  is  no  philosophy — 
no  tracing,  that  is,  of  phenomena  to  their  causes — in 
the  handling  of  its  subject.  And  yet,  is  it  not  clear 
that — given  a  new  and  higher  development  of  moral 
feeling— :the  problem  of  the  origin  of  Evil,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Devil,  and  the  belief  either  in  a  Messianic 
Kingdom,  or  in  a  personal  Immortality,  were  natural 
consequences  of  the  fundamental  belief  in  God  as  an 
almighty,  interfering,  personal  Being  ?  For  only  with 
such  a  conception,  and  with  a  developed  state  of  moral 
feeling,  does  the  problem  of  evil,  as  a  moral  problem, 
arise ;  and  men  create  or  cling  to  such  conceptions  as 
those  of  a  Devil,  a  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  a  personal 
Immortality,  only  or  chiefly  as  means  of  solving  this 
problem  of  evil,  by  throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  another 
than  God,  and  by  providing  a  recompense  for  the  en¬ 
durance  of  it.  The  clear  pointing-out  of  this  philosophy 
of  these  various  conceptions,  and  of  the  fact  which 
verifies  such  a  theory  of  their  connexion,  we  miss  in 
Dr.  Kuenen’s  ‘  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel.*  That 
verifying  fact  is  that,  just  at  the  time  at  which  Dr. 
Kuenen  shows  that  the  problem  of  Evil  arose  in  the 
minds  of  Jewish  prophets  and  sages,  and  that  attempts' 
were  made  at  its  solution,  there  occurred  such  a  great 
and  general  moral  revolution  as  could  not  but  raise 
difficulties  in  the  acceptance  of  the  old  belief  in  an 
almighty  personal  Being  from  whom  good  and  evil 
proceeded  indifferently. 

But  let  it  suffice  that  Dr.  Kuenen  has  laid  before  his 
readers  a  clearly  marshalled  set  of  facts  from  which  they 


may  draw  their  own  philosophical  inferences.  Nor, 
when  we  consider  that  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Ghnstian  orthodoxy  is  still  the  Jewish  conception  of 
Gt)d  as  an  almighty  Creator,  an  interfering  personal 
Being  outside  of,  and  above.  Nature,  will  it  seem  that 
we  can  better  draw  attention  to  Dr.  Kuenen’s  volumes 
than  by  saying  that  they  are  something  almost  of  an 
encyclopeedia  of  the  facts  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
the  origin  of  this  conception  and  of  the  beliefs  connected 
therewith.  For  the  origin  of  a  conception  most  ever  be 
one  of  the  main  criteria  of  its  validity.  It  is  the  proud 
birthright  of  Protestants  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
grounds  even  of  their  most  fundamental  beliefs.  And 
for  some  means  of  judging  of,  at  least,  the  historical 
grounds  of  these  beliefs,  we  have  to  thank  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Translation  Fund,  and  Dr.  Kuenen’s  *  Religion 
of  Israel.’  J.  S.  S.-G. 


CRANSTOUN’S  PROPERTIUS. 

The  Elegies  of  Sextus  Propertius.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  James  Cranstoun,  B.A.,  LL.D.  London :  Blackwood  and 

«  Sons. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  which  most 
modern  critics  have  shown  to  Propertius.  To  read  the 
sentences  in  which  such  admirable  writers  as  Jules  Janin 
dismiss  the  prince  of  Latin  elegists  in  a  few  disparaging 
words,  would  lead  a  careless  student  to  imagine  him  to 
belong  to  the  latest  period  of  elegant  imitators,  and  to 
rank  with  Marcus  Ansonius  and  Calphumius  among 
poets  of  sonorous  name  whom  nobody  ever  reads.  In 
point  of  fact,  of  course,  Propertius  belongs  to  the  most 
splendid  period  of  Augustan  literature,  and  took  rank, 
in  his  own  day,  with  those  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Tibullus.  In  an  age  of  which  Catullus 
was  the  Marlowe  and  Virgil  the  Spenser,  he  took  some¬ 
thing  of  the  position  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  ;  he 
was  a  great  provincial  light  that  never  thoroughly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  being  included  in  the  metropolitan  galaxy, 
with  whom  he  was  yet  on  terms  of  friendly  affection  and 
honour,  and  something  of  this  isolation  has  clung  about 
his  reputation  ever  since.  The  form  and  subject  of  his 
verses,  too,  was  thoroughly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  To  be  light  of  love  in  the  clearest, 
airiest  style,  and  to  be  profoundly  national  at  the  same 
time,  was  to  reach  the  lyric  ideal  of  the  age,  and  to  be 
Horace.  To  express  a  burning  devotion  to  one  single 
woman  in  affected,  Grecised  language,  and  to  be  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  passion  as  to  be  utterly  careless  about  every¬ 
thing  else,  was  to  be  rather  uninteresting  to  the  Roman 
public,  and  to  be  Propertius.  When  the  mediaeval  revival 
of  letters  came  to  perfection,  one  of  the  most  studied  and 
most  imitated  of  the  ancients  was  this  disciple  of  Cal¬ 
limachus,  with  whom  Rome  itself  had  never  sympathised 
so  much ;  poets  like  Passorat  and  Joannes  Secundus 
became  steeped  in  his  style  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  own  individuality.  MedioBval  Europe  could  under¬ 
stand  better  than  the  Angustans,  better  than  we,  that 
rude  provincial  ardour,  veneered  with  a  little  Greek 
culture,  that  made  the  lover  of  Cynthia  what  he  was. 
For  not  one  of  the  Roman  lyrists,  not  Catullus  even, 
though  so  infinitely  his  superior  as  an  artist,  has  left  us 
a  record  of  a  passion  so  unselfish,  so  fieiy,  so  absorbing 
as  that  which  fills  the  five  books  of  the  *  Elegies  ’  of  Pro¬ 
pertius.  Those  who  are  unable  to  look  below  style  and 
phraseology  into  the  heart  that  speaks,  who  refuse  to 
believe  a  man  because  he  lisps,  will  answer  and  have 
answered  from  the  earliest  times  that  Propertius  is 
literary  and  affected.  One  of  the  oracles  of  past  criticism 
has  laid  down  as  dogma  that  “  He  sings  his  sensations 
rather  than  his  mistress,  and  his  characteristio 
ardour  belongs  rather  to  the  imagination  than  the 
heart.”  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  There  has 
only  once  in  literature  been  described  a  passion 
so  enslaving,  an  amorous  bondage  so  complete,  as 
that  revealed  in  the  Elegies,  and  that  one  exception 
is  *  Manon  Lescaut.’  All  the  world  reads  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  book,  with  different  feelings  of  tenderness,  pity, 
reprobation,  disgust,  according  to  the  individnal  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  reader ;  judgment  is  endlessly  divided 
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on  the  question  whether  such  a  gospel  of  “  all  for  love, 
and  the  world  well  lost,’*  is  wisdom  or  madness,  piety  or 
■in ;  bnt  all  are  one  in  admitting  that  never  was  a  hope¬ 
less,  irradicsble,  unquenchable  ardour  of  love  so  wonder¬ 
fully  described.  If  one  reads  the  *  Elegies  *  of  Propertius 
witn  a  clear  memory  of  the  manner  of  the  Abb6  Pro¬ 
vost’s  romance,  and  makes  due  allowance  for  the  total 


discrepancy  of  stylo  and  surrounding,  one  is  struck  by  the 
intimate  internal  kinship  between  the  two.  Cynthia 


false  yet  not  shameless,  aflTectionate  and  winning  but 
venal  and  weak,  always  heart-breaking,  always  bewitch¬ 
ing,  a  hopeless  medley  of  charming  and  contemptible 
qualities,  is  the  very  twin-sister  of  Manon.  But  how 
much  more  like  are  the  Parisian  Chevalier  and  the  Um¬ 
brian  poet !  Wo  all  know  the  history  of  De  Grioux* 
gradual  degradation  under  the  one  baneful  influence  of 
his  life;  the  easy  indifToronce  with  which  ho  regards 
alwolutely  every  subject  of  general  importance  ;  how  with 
all  this  absorbing  study  of  one  mean  character,  ho  never 
bfKsomes  wholly  moan,  bnt  is  unselfish  and  honourable  in 
all  things  that  do  not  concern  Manon,  or  threaten  to 
separate  him  from  her.  Liston  now  to  Propertius. 


This  morn  I  marvelled  why  the  tuneful  Nine 
Before  my  couch  at  blush  of  sunrise  stood ; 

Of  Cynthia’s  natal  day  they  sent  a  sign, 

And  thrice  loud  clapped  their  hands  with  omen  good. 


Cynthia  prims  fuit,  Cynthia  finis  orit. 


Ye  winds,  be  still ;  no  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 

Calm  on  the  shore  let  the  rude  billow  sleep  ; 
Let  sorrow  cease  to  dim  the  mourner’s  eye, 
And  marble  Niobe  forget  to  weep. 


Tliat  is  the  keynote  of  all  his  song.  Read  the  six¬ 
teenth  elegy  of  the  second  book,  and  recall  in  the  easy 
Cynthia  who  shuts  her  door  on  her  poet,  while  she 


Cynthia  wlio  shuts  her  door  on  her  poet,  while  she 
feasts  with  her  rich  old  lover,  Manon  supping  with 
M.  De  .  .  •  while  Do  Grieux  stands  weeping  at  the 
threshold.  There  is  no  such  absorbing,  untiring  passion 
elsewhere  in  Isitin  literature,  and  that  the  forms  it  takes 
are  mean  and  derogatory  should  not  lesson  our  interest. 
With  fluent  throats  the  other  Augustan  poets  sang 
loudly  for  or  against  their  master.  Propertius  sings 
also,  but  in  what  a  wooden  manner  !  Ho  is  not  interested 
in  emperors ;  even  CliH)patra,  the  wonder  of  the  w'orld, 
the  bwutiful  witch  that  Rome  feared  so  much  and 
hated,  does  not  linger  long  on  his  imagination.  She  is 
not  Cynthia,  and  his  own  ignoble  passion  ocenpies  him 
more  than  Antony’s  romantic  liason  witli  the  Snake  of 
Egypt.  Ho  is  mainly  full  of  schemes  for  fixing 
Cynthia’s  roving  fancy ;  his  only  cares  are  her  infi¬ 
delities,  his  only  pleasun's  are  her  moods  of  afiec- 
iionateness.  That  is  a  In^autiful,  thongh  perhaps 
an  affeetod  passage  in  which  he  says  that  when  the 
lovely  ladies  of  p^t  ages  crowd  around  him  in  Hades, 
he  will  only  be  tninking  the  more  of  Cynthia.  Be  sure 
a  woman  would  bo  touched  at  that.,  and  shamed  a  little 
into  tenderness  by  the  pathetic  ardour  of  the  sceptical 
lines  that  follow  it  in  the  same  poem. 

In  Uie  art  of  jKX'try  Pn>pertiu8  followed  the  Greeks. 
He  ex|iro8sIy  mentions  Callimachus  and  Philetas  as  his 
moilels,  but  ho  misseil  their  purity  of  diction,  and  fell 
into  (HHlantio  mannerisms.  Even  when  he  is  most 
wirrowfally  in  earnest,  he  pauses  to  be  learned  about 
Sisyphus,  and  counts  the  very  pulse  of  rapturous  enjoy- 
nieiit  to  an  undersong  about  Endymion.  His  taste,  like 
that  of  most  affoc'ted  persons,  was  inoliniHl  to  frivolity. 
He  preferred  Mimnermus  to  Homer,  and  ex^ieoted  him- 
self  to  bo  eonsidertHl  tlie  fiist  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Cynthia  writes  verstw  to  amuse  her  leisure  hours,  and 
he  ap|H)ars  thort>opou  to  bo  gravely  cout*ernod  for  the 
fame  of  Krinua.  His  views  of  literature,  as  of  life,  are 
those  of  a  man  fatigued  by  an  enslaving  and  monotonous 
liassion,  who  has  had  to  invent  quips  and  cranks  to 
amuse  a  trivial  woman  so  long  that  ho  has  become 
iuea|Hible  of  translating  his  most  serious  thoughts  into 


Let  the  lone  halcyons  hush  their  doleful  cries, 
Nor  Procne  mourn  lost  Itys ;  and  do  thou. 
Bear  one,  with  happy  omen  bom,  arise. 

Adore  the  gods  who  claim  thy  homage  now. 


And  first  with  water  pure  dull  sleep  remove. 
With  skilful  fingers  gloss  thy  gleaming  hair ; 
Then  don  the  dress  first  lured  my  eyes  to  love. 
And  round  thy  brows  a  fiowery  chaplet  wear. 


And  pray  thy  potent  charms  may  bloom  eterne. 

And  o’er  my  head  thy  rule  remain  supreme ; 

On  the  crowned  altar  let  sweet  incense  burn, 

And  cheerful  fiames  through  all  thy  dwelling  gleam. 


Then  spread  the  board ;  all  .light  the  goblets  drain ; 

From  murrhine  box  the  safhon  essence  pour ; 
Dance  till  the  fiute  croaks  breathless,  nor  restrain 
Thy  wanton  prattle  while  we  tread  the  floor. 


Let  the  glad  feast  unwelcome  slumber  scare. 

And  all  the  neighbouring  street  with  echo  ring. 
Then  let  the  dice  to  thee  and  me  declare 

Which  one  thy  Boy-god  smites  with  heavy  wing. 


When  many  a  cup  has  whiled  the  hours  away. 

And  love’s  fair  queen  shall  sound  the  welcome  call ; 
The  yearly  solemn  love-rites  let  os  pay. 

And  so  conclude  thy  birthday  festii^. 


The  thought  is  evaded  and  the  expression  flags  in  the 
two  final  stanzas,  bnt  the  rest  of  this  piece  is  given  with 
a  strict  adhesion  to  the  original,  and  with  great  felicity 
of  diction.  Were  all,  or  many  of  the  elegies  so  well 
translated  as  this,  we  shonld  be  able  to  give  a  much 
more  favourable  judgment  on  Dr.  Cranstonn’s  volume 
than  it  is  at  present  possible  to  do. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  LATEST  NOVEL. 


Tk«  CwaU  i»  Charge.  By  Mrs.  OliphanL  In  Two  Volumea. 
Ixmdon :  Maomill^  and  Co.  1876. 


ui  iraiiHiaung  nis  most  serious  tuouguts  into 
■orious  languugi'.  Yet  when  he  i^au  be  grave,  no  is  full 
of  delicate  charm ;  his  gallantry  is  muen  more  tender. 


because  luuoh  more  ^nuiue,  than  that  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  when  he  is  most  simple  in  manner  there  is 
aomethiug  very  exquisite  in  his  turns  of  thonght  and 
inuqrery.  The  fifth  book  of  the  Klemes,  written  when 
death  had  relieved  him  from  the  bondage  of  Cynthia’s 
preseiKV,  is  esneciallv  graceful  and  musical. 

We  doabt  if  Dr.  Cr^stoun  is  quite  enough  a  poet  to 
be  a  good  translator.  Classic  verse  is  at  once  the 
easiest  and  hardest  to  pour  into  the  mould  of  a  modem 
language.  It  is  not  nartocularly  hard  to  give  a  readable 
verskm  of  a  Latin  lyric,  bat  it  is  difficult  almost  to 


Although  this  story,  during  its  progress  through  a 
well-known  serial,  excited  less  interest  than  many  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  previous  novels,  it  has  already — within 
a  month  or  two  of  pnblication — passed  throogh  nnmerons 
editions.  Slight  as  it  is  in  texture,  and  brief  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  majority  of  works  of  fiction,  the  popular 
verdict  is  unquestionably  correct,  for  we  most  assign  to 
it  very  considerable  merit.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  several 
styles  in  construction  and  manipulation,  and  *  The  Curate 
in  Charge  *  belongs  to  thaCof  which  *  A  Rose  in  Jane  * 
was  the  best  type,  viz.  the  homely  and  idyllic.  A  more 
evenly  written  book  than  the  present— and  its  level,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  is  a  high  one — it  has  rarely 
been  our  lot  to  read.  There  is  not  the  slightest  strain¬ 
ing  after  sensational  effect ;  in  frmt,  the  plot,  such  as  it 
is,  while  of  the  meagrest  description,  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  in  the  world.  There  is  not  an  incident  in  the 
two  volumes  which,  per  ze,  is  of  greater  moment  or 
excitement  than  what  happens  to  every  mAn  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime.  We  are  oompelled,  then,  to  look 
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despair  to  prevent  the  peculiar  aroma  of  antiquity  and 
poetry  from  evaporating.  Dr.  Cranstonn  has  taken  all 
possible  pains  to  make  his  volume  scholarly  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  biographical  memoir  is  full,  the  notes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  learned  and  interesting,  and  the  translation 
itself  smooth  and  tolerably  close.  But  there  is  not  much 
divinity  left,  nor  much  character  of  any  kind  in  the 
tolerably  graceful  pieces  that  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  that  harmless  poetic  food  of  our  grandmothers,  the 
Elegies  of  Hammond.  The  best  by  far  are  those  trans¬ 
lated  inte  heroic  quatrains,  the  metre  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy ;  ” 

I  the  worst  are  those  in  ten-syllable  couplets,  a  form  of 
I  verso  over  which  Dr.  Cranstoun  has  no  sort  of  control. 

As  a  favourable  example  of  the  translator’s  skill  we 
quote  the  tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  : — 
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for  the  reasons  of  the  author’s  success  elsewhere.  One 
of  these  is  that,  by  constant  usage  and  conscientious 
work,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  only  become  almost  the 
most  prolific,  but  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  our 
novelists.  If  she  writes  rapidly,  she  writes  well ;  and 
the  reader,  so  far  from  having  reason  for  complaint,  may 
be  thankful  that,  with  greater  rapidity  of  execution, 
there  is  still  left  to  him  the  progressive  artist. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  prescriptive  right  to  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  clerical  portion  of  humanity  is  evidently 
being  challenged,  and  he  must  look  to  his  laurels.  On 
several  occasions  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  demonstrated  her 
power  to  deal  with  the  clerical  character,  but  never  more 
than  in  the  present  volumes.  Mr.  St.  John,  whose 
history  they  recite,  is  one  of  her  best  creations,  a  veri¬ 
table  being  of  flesh  and  blood — drawn  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  yet  surrounded  with  such  an  interest  as  to 
compel  us  to  go  through  the  record  of  his  career.  Had 
this  career,  however,  been  traced  by  a  less  competent 
hand,  it  would  have  presented  little  of  a  desirable  or 
interesting  nature  for  the  reader  to  follow.  Nor  is  the 
merit  of  the  work  by  any  means  exhausted  when  we 
have  done  justice  to  its  dramatis  personce.  It  is  written 
in  that  charming  style  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
latterly  made  us  familiar,  and  abounds  in  scenes  delicately 
and  truthfully  painted. 

The  very  opening  lines  of  the  novel,  which  we  quote, 
are  an  earnest  of  what  the  reader  may  expect : — 

The  parish  of  Brentbum  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  leafy  county 
of  Berks.  It  is  curiously  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
which  is  rich  as  Arden  on  one  side,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  moorland 
country  abounding  in  pines  and  heather  on  the  other ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  moderate  walk  the  wayfarer  can  pass  from  leafy 
glades  and  luxuriant  breadth  of  shadow,  great  wealthy  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  stately  chestnuts  such  as  clothe  Italian  hillsides,  to  the 
columned  fir-trees  of  a  Scotch  wood,  all  aromatic  with  wild  fragrant 
odours  of  the  moor  and  peat-moss.  On  one  hand,  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  lose  themselves  in  soft  woods  where  Orlando  might  hang 
his  verses,  and  heavenly  Rosalind  fiout  her  lover.  On  the  other, 
knee -deep  in  rustling  heather  and  prickly  billows  of  the  gorse,  the 
spectator  looks  over  dark  undulations  of  pines,  standing  up  in 
countless  regiments,  each  line  and  rank  marked  against  the  sky, 
and  an  Ossianic  breeze  making  wild  music  through  them. 

In  the  rectory  of  Brentbum  the  Rev.  Cecil  St.  John 
established  himself  as  the  curate  in  charge  under  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Chester,  the  real  rector,  who  had  not 
resided  in  the  parish,  however,  for  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Chester  was  a  man  of  easy  temperament,  given  to  indul¬ 
gences,  and  he  made  the  discovery  by  the  aid  of  his 
medical  man  that  Italy  was  the  only  climate  he  ought  to 
live  in.  So  to  Italy  he  went.  He  is  thereafter  almost 
done  with  for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  which  is  now 
occupied  wdth  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of 
Mr.  St.  John.  The  curate  is  one  who  literally  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  neither  what  he  shall  eat,  nor 
what  he  shall  drink,  but  he  courageously  wears  out  his 
own  body  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
parishioners.  His  career  was  rather  a  sad  one.  Taking 
his  first  curacy  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  his  rector,  a  quiet  and  penniless 
woman.  She  died,  leaving  two  daughters  behind  her, 
of  a  high-spirited  nature,  and  of  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twelve  respectively.  Mr.  St.  John  next  procured  a 
housekeeper  and  a  governess  in  one,  a  Miss  Brown, 

“  who  was  not  too  much  of  a  lady,  and  neither  old  nor 
young.”  Not  understanding  the  young  ladies  under 
her  charge,  she  was  compelled  to  yield  them  up  to  their 
great-aunt.  Miss  Jane  Maydew,  who  sent  them  to  school. 
The  consequence  w’as  a  hubbub  in  the  recfory.  Mr.  St. 
John  had  no  nerve  to  engage  in  domestic  warfare,  and 
after  the  departure  of  his  daughters  Mabel  and  Cicely, 
what  could  ho  do,  when  the  desolate  governess  prepared 
to  leave  his  house,  alone  and  miserable,  but  say  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  marry,  and  thus 
avoid  a  separation  ?  This  is  what  transpired,  and  Miss 
Brown,  not  being  too  sentimental,  accepted  his  cool 
wooing,  and  became  Mrs.  St.  John.  The  birth  of 
two  twin  boys  took  place,  and  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  their  mother  died.  The  “curate  in  charge” 
was  now  in  another  kind  of  charge  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  viz.  as  the  parental  guardian  of  two  infants  with 
whom  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  besides  being  hopelessly 


in  debt.  The  Misses  St.  John  returned  home,  however, 
and  bravely  set  about  helping  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 
But  a  worse  disaster  remained  behind.  The  rector  died 
abroad  ;  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  get  the  living,  and  on  the 
appointment  of  a  new  rector  prepared  to  leave  his  old 
home.  The  shock  of  events  proved  too  much  for 
him,  nevertheless,  and  he  suddenly  died.  Mr.  Mildmay, 
the  young  successor  to  the  rector,  arrived,  and  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  Cicely’s  life’s  romance  ended  happily 
by  her  marriage  to  him. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  incidents  are  not  very 
striking,  but  they  are  woven  so  skilfully  as  to  make 
more  than  a  pleasant  story.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
a  little  hurry  at  the  close  of  the  volumes ;  but  even 
granting  this  defect,  the  novel  is  one  that  may  be  highly 
commended. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Alcock,  R.  H. — Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  236.) 
S.  Reeve  and  Co.  6«. 

Anderson,  John.— Mandalay  to  Momien.  (8vo,  pp.  474.)  Macmillan.  Sli. 
Audsley  and  Bowes. — Keramic  Art  of  Japan.  Part  HI.  H.  Sotheran.  21«. 
Baker,  Valentine.— Clouds  in  the  East.  (8vo,  pp.  876.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  18s. 
Barry,  J.  W.— Railway  Appliances.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  298).  Longmans.  8s.  6d. 
Cox,  O.  W. — The  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  211.)  Ix>ngmans. 
2s.  6<f. 

Cuthbertson,  Francis. — Primer  of  Geometry.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  68.)  W.  Black¬ 
wood  A  Sons.  Is.  6d. 

Dobell,  Sydney. — Thoughts  on  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  889.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  7s.  6d. 

Fenn  on  the  Funds.— Twelfth  Edition.  By  R.  L.  Nash.  (8vo,  pp.  692.) 
Effingham  Wilson.  26s. 

Hooker,  J.  D.— Science  Primers :  Botany.  (12mo,  pp.  117.)  Macmillan.  Is. 
MacKenna,  8.  J. — Handfast  to  Strangers.  8  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall.  81s.  9d. 
Murison,  A.  F.— Secondary  Education.  (8vo,  pp.  60.)  Aberdeen:  J.  Hur¬ 
ray.  Is. 

O'Malley,  M.  F. — ^A  Very  Woman.  8  vols.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  81s.  6d. 
Pepys,  Samuel. — Diary  and  Correspondence.  Notes  by  Lord  Braybrook  and 
Rev.  M.  Bright,  M. A.  Vol.  II.  (8vo,  pp.  496. )  Bickers  and  Son.  13s. 
Price,  F.  G.  H.— A  Handbook  of  London  Bankers.  (Oown  8to,  pp.  844.) 
CThatto  and  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

Pride,  Henry.— Iphigeoia.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  161.)  J.  Burns.  3s. 

Shipping  Legislation.— Special  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  100).  Office  of  *  En¬ 
gineering.’  Is. 

Thome,  Whyte.— The  Democracy.  8  vols.  Chatto  and  Windus.  81s.  6<1. 
Vincent,  Frank. — Through  and  through  the  Tropics.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  804.) 
Sampson  Low.  10s.  6d. 

Voice  from  the  Sea,  A. — (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  148.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3s.  6d. 
Von  Hillem,  W. — Elsa  and  her  Vulture.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  372.)  Longmans.  2s.  6d. 

Walford,  Edward. — Shilling  Baronetage ;  Shilling  Knightage ;  Shilling  Peerage ; 

S^Ung  House  of  Commons.  Ha^wicke  and  Bogue.  4s. 

Whitney,  W.  D. — Language  and  its  Study.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  814).  Triibner. 
6s. 

Yonge,  C.  D. — The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  2  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  21s 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Annals  of  Tacitus.  Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Maps,  by  Alfred  John  Church,  M.A.,  and  William  Jackson 
Brodribb,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — Messrs.  Church  and 
Brodribb  have  completed  the  last  and  heaviest  instalment 
of  their  diflicult  task,  the  translation  of  the  historical  works  of 
Tacitus.  They  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  their  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  scholar  will  hereafter 
be  justified  in  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  they  have 
afforded  in  the  interpretation  of  that  interesting  and  em¬ 
barrassing  author.  To  their  efforts  any  better  translation 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  must  be  deeply  indebted.  Their 
previous  experience  has  been  brought  to  bear  with  good  eflect 
on  their  treatment  of  the  Annals,  so  that  the  volume  before  us 
will  be  as  acceptable  as  those  with  which  students  are  already 
familiar,  if  indeed  it  does  not  elicit  even  higher  approbation. 
The  historical  introduction,  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the 
excursuses,  especially  those  on  the  financial  crisis  at  Rome  in 
D.  33,  and  on  the  character  of  Tiberius,  will  be  found  very 
useful.  Detailed  criticism  would  merely  indicate  our  opinion 
on  a  few  disputed  points ;  as  the  work  is  too  extensive  and  too 
carefully  done  to  be  judged  of  by  a  few  passages,  whether  they 
be  selected  for  praise  or  blame.  We  may  j  ust  propose  the  explan¬ 
ation  “  made  a  labyrinth  by  channels  ’’for  “  incerta  rivis,”  l.  63, 
in  preference  to  “  perilous  with  streams.”  Though  the  English 
version  gives  us  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  author’s  meaning  in  readable  language,  we 
cannot  help  wishing  for  a  closer  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Tacitean  style  which  are  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  Annals.  Our  flexible  idiom  is  particularly  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  an  artificial  and  sententious  style.  Howeyer, 
it  is  a  great  boon  to  possess  so  carefully  considered  and  ably 
executed  a  translation  as  the  one  before  us.  The  book  is  well 
got  up,  and  of  a  bandy  size. 

A  Sanskrit  Handbook  for  the  Fireside.  By  Elihu  Burritt. 
(I.«ongmans  and  Co.) — The  idea  of  a  Sanskrit  handbookj  for 
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Christ  into  this  work,  but,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Klopstock — why  not  also  by  the  example  of  the  Rev.  J.  IL 
Ingraham,  author  of  “  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David  P  ” — 
he  does  so,  giving  to  his  heroine  the  part  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  The  author  seems  to  have  learnt  a  great  many 
names,  and  introduces  them  very  freely. 

Verses  and  Verselets.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature.  (Triibner  and 
Co.). — Prefaces  are  out  of  fashion  among  poets  now,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  course  among  minor  poets.  But  a  proem,  while  itself 
in  verse,  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well.  In  the  proem  to 
this  volume  the  author  thus  explains  himself : — 

Enough  that  I  avow  myself 
A  lover  of  Nature.  She  is, 

I  deem  sufficient  monitress. 

She  is  my  sweet  Lady  of  Life. 

And  this  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  volume.  We  quote  a  few 
lines  from  one  of  the  longer  poems,  “  At  Sunset :  — 

Go  down,  go  down, 

O  golden  sun — 

And  give  to  other  lands 

Thy  blessing;  here  thy  work  is  done — 

Nought  wanting  at  thy  hands. 

For  all,  for  all. 

Thy  fiery  ball 

Doth  clear  the  mists  away  ; 

The  fruits  and  harvests  hear  thy  call. 

And  cheerfully  obey. 

But  perhaps  the  prettiest  poem  in  the  book  is  the  one  called 
**  Discovery;  ” — 

Anchor  lifted — sail  outspread. 

Speeds  the  bark  before  the  wind  ; 

Onward  thus  the  human  mind. 

He  who  doth  the  unseen  dread, 

His  new  world  will  never  find. 

Though  he  leave  the  old  behind ; 

He  will  wreck  on  doubt  instead. 

We  cannot  see  why  the  lines,  entitled  Home  Rulers,*^  are 
broken  up  into  lengths  at  all,  as — 

We  are  many  millions ; 

We  are  a  great  nation. 

We  stand  on  ancient  usages  ; 

We  proudly  send  our  sons  forth 
To  plant  our  customs  in  far  countries. 

But  they  don’t  plant  them 
In  their  entirety. 

The  One  Fair  Woman.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) — When  Mr.  Miller  first  appeared  before  the  English 
public,  he  met  with  an  unreasonable  amount  of  praise.  Since 
then,  however,  the  necessary  reaction  has.  set  in,  and  he 
now  receives  equally  unreasonable  blame.  Because  Joaquin 
Miller  has  not  proved  himself  to  belong  to  the  first  rank 
of  poets  there  is  no  reason  that  his  works  should  be  devoid 
of  merit.  Nor  are  they  by  any  means  so.  Much  is  in  them 
deserving  of  praise  both  for  beauty  of  idea  and  for  a  certain 
originality  of  expression ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Miller  has  not  improved  upon  his  earlier  works.  The ‘Songs 
of  the  Sierras  ’  were  much  better  than  the  ‘  Songs  of  the 
Sunland,’  and  whenever  he  altered  any  of  the  poems  in  the 
former  from  their  form  in  the  volume  entitled  ‘Joaquin  et 
Al,’  published  under  his  own  name,  Cincinnatus  H.  Miller,  it 
was  generally  for  the  worst.  Of  his  prose  writings,  his  first 
‘  Life  among  the  Modocs  ’  was,  viewed  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  romance,  in  everyjway  superior  to  this  his  last 
attempt,  which  must  be  decidedly  pronounced  his  most  inferior 
work.  ‘  The  One  Fair  Woman  ’  is  the  story  of  a  young  artist 
possessing  the  peculiar  name  of  Alpho  Marietta,  who  falls 
madly  in  love  with  the  One  Fair  Woman  of  his  dreams,  who 
does  not  herself  appear  very  much  in  the  work,  and  succeeds 
after  many  difficulties  in  arriving  at  the  consummation  of  his 
desire.  The  scene  is  laid  almost  wholly  in  Italy,  where  we 
are  introduced  to  the  most  extraordinary  personages— a  countess 
who  is  believed  to  be  mad  and  is  tyrannised  over  by  a  wicked 
admiral’;  several  countesses  in  their  own  ri^ht,  whose  father, 
a  prince,  lives  by  selling  imitation  antiquities  iis  genuine ; 
several  evil  counts  and  princes,  and  a  very  odd  young  Californian 
lady.  The  prettiest  part  of  the  book  is  where  the  hero  scatters 
roses  before  the  path  of  the  one  fair  woman,  along  the  road 
ascending  to  Vesuvius. 

Cassell's  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  I.  By  Edmund 
Ollier.  (Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin.) — This  new  work  adds 
one  more  to  that  long  list  of  instructive  books  which  began 
with  Cassell’s  ‘  Popular  Educator,’  so  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  of  which  the  ‘  Library  of  English  Literature,’  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  developments.  This 
addition  to  Cassell's  series  forms  a  carefully  got  together  and 
very  useful  popular  history  of  the  United  States,  clearly  printed 
on  tolerable  paper,  and  profusely  illustrated.  Many  of  the 


English  learners  is  excellent.  Although  primers  are  most 
useful  for  the  very  young,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  are  set  to  learn 
Sanskrit,  vet  there  are  features  in  this  language  which  may 
well  appal  adult  beginners,  if  they  plunge  at  once  unaided  into 
an  exhaustive  grammar.  The  numerous  euphonic  rules,  the 
frequency  of  optional  alternative  forms,  and,  in  particular,  the 
various  combination  of  letters,  each  of  which  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  distinct  character,  constitute  discouraging 
stumbling-blocks  at  the  outset  of  a  journey,  which  becomes 
ever  less  wearisome,  and  more  interesting,  when  once  they  are 
surmounted.  Mr.  Burritt’s  plan  is  to  impart  a  general  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  Sanskrit,  as  a  preparation  for  detailed 
study  of  its  grammar  and  literature,  tie  gives  specimens  of 
declension  and  conjugation,  phonetic  laws,  &c.,  not  a  complete 
accidence.  The  omission  of  masculine  and  feminine  bases 
ending  in  %  and  m  is  a  mistake  ;  while  on  the  side  of  excess  we 
find  the  rare  pronouns  tyad  and  adas  declined  in  full.  There 
are  twelve  progressive  reading  lessons,  with  translation,  analysis, 
and  parsing  appended.  The  value  of  these  is  much  impaired  by 
the  extracts  not  being  classical,  but  from  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus  the  acquirement  of  a  Sanskritic  instinct 
is  needlessly  hindered,  and  some  subsequent  unlearning  ne¬ 
cessitated.  For  example,  the  use  of  tady  to  translate  the 
English  definite  article,  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  false  inference 
that  Sanskrit  possesses  that  useful  adjunct  Sundiy  orrors 
and  omissions  m  the  execution  of  this  not  entirely  satisfactory 
plan  are  to  be  noticed.  There  are  no  instructions  as  to  pro¬ 
nunciation,  except  for  ch  andj,  which  are  rendered  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  tsch,  dscha  (p.  0),  of  which  the  first  is  questionable,  and 
the  second  clearly  wrong*  A  Tery  misleading  remark  is,  “  our 
t  is  not  an  ori^nal  or  distiDCt  vowel  in  Sanskrit,  but  is  the 
sum  or  production  of  two  when  thus  combined  ”  (p.  14).  On 
the  same  page  we  find,  “yuna  (adding),”  though' tne  meaning 
is  “  quality;  ”  while  we  are  told  that  a  visarga  before  the 
initial  vowel  of  a  following  word  would  make  “  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  hiatus,”  whence  must  be  inferred  ignorance  that  the 
visarga  is  an  audible  breath  in  the  mouth  of  a  pandit.  We 
find  (p.  20)  that  “an  additional  a,  though  all  the  cases  in 
the  8ingj«|n  distinguish  the  feminine  from  the  masculine  and 
neuter  ”  of  kdnta ;  yet  voc.  m.  kdntay  f.  kdnte  (kanta  + »)  is  a 
noteworthy  exception,  if  not  instr.  m.  kdntenay  f.  kdntaydy 
where  the  additional  a  does  not  appear  in  the  base.  Iqmra 
is  said  to  have  r  for  n  (p.  65),  as  is  held  by  Benfey, 
but  now  denied  by  the  most  cautious  philologists.  But  this  is 
nothing  to  .the  suggestion  that  the  “  termination  kara  is  equal 
to  English  ry  and  probably  originates  it,  as  in  ministry,  manu^ 
factory''  We  might  think  that  “  vidhe  dative  of  vidhi  ”  was  a 
misprint  if  dnrhcdatdyd  nishphnlaidyd<^cha  were  not  immedi- 
atoly  given  as  intmmetUal  (p.  86«).  Perhaps  the  clearest  proof 
that  Mr.  Bnrritt’s  chief  qualification  as  a  Sanskrit  teacher  is 
that  he  still  has  sympathy  with  those  who  are  struggling  with 
rudiments,  to  be  found  on  p.  84 ;  “  utthdpnnnmy  verbal  noun 
from  ud  and  pad."  Here  is  manifest  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  regular  loss  of  s  from  a  heavy  group  of  consonantal 
sounds.  We  have  not  looked  closely  for  faults ;  so  that  our 
list  is  probably  not  exhaustive,  though  already  too  large  for 
fXl  pages  of  easy  work.  It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  we 
must  confine  our  praLe  to  the  zeal  which  has  prompted  an 
attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  is  now  substantial,  and  will 
be  more  and  more  felt  as  the  taste  for  Oriental  literature 
spreads. 

Through  the  Ages.  A  Psychological  Romance.  By  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Hone^'moon.’  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — In  the 
lengthy  preface  to  this  very  lengthy  work  the  author  says : — 
“  In  these  present  volumes  I  have  tried  to  put  forth  some  of 
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illuBtratioDfl  are  of  great  value  and  intereet.  such  as  the  copies 
of  old  maps,  documents,  &c.,  difficult  to  be  seen  now,  and 
portraits  of  historical  persons ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  publishers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these,  which 
went  far  to’increase  the  merits  of  the  volume,  instead  of  adding 
the  numerous  so-called  historical  illustrations  which,  even  if 
executed  by  some  distinguished  artist,  would  be  out  of  place, 
and  which  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of  a  historical  work. 
We  remember  having  met  with  one  of  the  illustrations — that 
of  a  Red  Indian  on  horseback — among  those  which  serve  to 
elucidate  the  text  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilson’s  translation  of  Louis 
Figuier’s  *  Human  Race,’  also  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

The  Queen  of  the  Colonies ;  or^  Queensland  as  I  kneto  it.  By 
an  Eight  Years’  Resident.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — At  the 
present  time,  when  public  attention  is  so  much  directed  upon 
the  Indian  provinces,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  other  possessions,  and  especially  the  Australasian 
colonies,  being  forgotten.  The  ‘  Queen  of  the  Colonies  ’  is  a 
very  interesting  volume  upon  the  resources  of  Queensland, 
with  especial  regard  to  information  for  the  aid  of  emij^tion. 
Much  of  the  matter  discussed  in  this  book  has  been  of  course 
written  about  before,  as  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedy’s  useful  work, 

*  Four  Years  in  Queensland.’  Mr.  Kennedy’s  work  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  render  useless  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  present 
author  thus  excuses  and  justifies  himself  for  having  undertaken 
the  task :  The*  writer  of  the  following  pages,  having  spent 

over  eight  years  in  the  colony,  during  which  time  he  has 
mixed  up  in  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  mingled  in  almost  all 
phases  of  society,  brings  to  the  task  he  has  marked  out  for 
himself  that  first  essential  of  authorship — a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  subject.”  The  volume  thoroughly  bears  out 
this  statement,  and  the  chapter  on  the  Aborigines  is  of  special 
interest.  An  Eight  Years’  Resident  ”  has  done  good  service  in 
presenting  to  the  public  this  very  readable  book  on  one  of  the 
most  important  of  England’s  possessions. 

Sketches  of  Australian  Life  and  Scenei'y,  By  One  who  has 
been  a  Resident  for  Thirty  Years.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
The  author  of  this  book,  like  the  author  of  the  work  we  have 
just  mentioned,  *The  Queen  of  the  Colonies,’  prefers  not  to 
publish  his  name,  but  instead  to  describe  himself  as  a  so-many 
years’  resident.  In  this  case  the  author  has  lived  in  Australia 
for  thirty  years,  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  completely 
at  home  in  his  subject.  This  present  addition  to  our  Austra¬ 
lasian  literature  is  in  narrative  form,  but  although  the 
names  are  fictitious  the  scenes  and  facts  may  be  relied  upon  as 
correct,  with  no  more  variations  than  the  few  sentences  required 
to  correct  the  various  incidents.”  The  book  is  inte’*'»8ting  and 
instructive,  and  in  style  occasionally  reminds  us  of  some  of 
Rowcroft’s  Australian  novels.  I’hose,  however,  who  liked 
Borlase’s  Night  Fossickers,”  and  regard  Australia  as  the 
theatre  of  strange  adventures  and  desperate  encounters  with 
bushrangers,  will  not  find  much  of  that  to  gratify  them  in  this 
book,  which  is  a  work  of  solid  information,  thinly  covered  by 
a  mere  outline  of  narrative,  which  only  serves  to  convey  know¬ 
ledge  in  a  simple  way. 

The  Fern  Paradise.  By  Francis  G.  Heath.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — This  little  volume,  which,  according  to  the 
author,  “  has  been  written  with  an  earnest  purpose,”  forma  a 
useful  handy-book  about  ferns,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
cultivators  of  window-gardening.  The  book  does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  exhaustive  scientific  treatise.  It  is  only  intended  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  increasing  the  unfortunately  somewhat 
limited  general  knowledge  of  ferns  and  their  beauty,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  its  information  in  a  clear  and  useful  manner. 
The  commonplace  sentence,  Oh,  what  can  equal  the  beauties 
of  Nature!”  from  ‘Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in 
the  Highlands,’  serves  as  a  motto  for  the  book.  I 

Pindar  in  Fnfflis/t  Rhyme.  By  Thomas  Charles  Baring, 
M.A.,  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.) — It  would  be  poor  praise  to  pronounce  this 
to  be  the  best  vei*8e  translation  of  all  Pindar’s  extant  works  yet 
produced,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  unique.  Neither  Cary  nor 
Moore  touched  the  fragments.  Completeness,  however,  is  not 
its  only  merit,  as,  though  it  falls  short  of  our  ideal,  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  fairly  satisfactory  performance,  being  literal,  compared 
with  the  old  embellished  versions ;  dignified  and  musical,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Moore  and  Morice.  Judged  by  an  abstract 
standard,  the  work  will  be  found  uneven  and  disfigured  by 
occasional  offences  against  good  taste.  In  many  of  the  passages 
which  please  us  most  we  seem  to  discern  an  imitation  of  Mr. 
William  Moms’s  style  of  expression.  The  Greek  divisions 
into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode  are  adhered  to  in  the 
English,  which  exhibits  an  agreement  in  structure  between 
the  corresponding  stanzas.  The  metre  is  generally,  if  not 
altogether,  iambic,  with  much  irregularity  in  the  arrangement 


of  the  rhymes  and  lengths  of  the  lines.  Though  the  rhythm 
of  many  stanzas  seems  to  move  uneasily,  and  weak  rhymes  are 
too  plentiful  in  Mr.  Baring’s  version,  it  is  quite  free  from  Mr. 
Monce’s  excruciating  rhythmical  novelties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  scholar  is  somewhat  more  literal  and  straight¬ 
forward  in  expression  than  the  former.  In  the  fine  Etna  pas¬ 
sage  (Pyth.  i.  23),  “  her  blaze  blood-red  Rolls  boulders  huge 
each  rugged  glen  Adown,  to  splash  and  sink  in  ocean’s  level 
bed  ”  (Baring),  is  diffuse  and  faulty ;  as  “  splash  ”  is  mean,  and 
“ocean’s  bed  ’’is 'not, ’at  any  rate  in  Pindar’s  view,  level  ;  but 
it  is  better  in  both  sound  and  sense  than  “  Curling  flames  hurl 
rocks  with  thunder  adown  the  level  deep  ”  (Morice),  which 
involves  a  bull.  Surely  cr  ^aOuap  novrov  nXaKa  means  “  down 
to  the  sea  which  stretches  far  beneath,”  the  bathos  being  the 
descent  of  the  mountain.  For  the  rest  we  render  “  ruddy  fiames 
as  they  roll,  bear  rocks  along  with  thunder.”  Again  “  The 
wreaths.  .  .  which  to  have  Th’  aspirant’s  load  of  care  unties,” 
suggests  the  literal  “  victory  setteth  free  the  aspirant  from  the 
cares  of  the  struggle;  ”  while  “Thus  to  gain  The  prize  we  toil 
for  breaks  the  bonds  of  pain”  (Morice),  rather  conveys  the  idea 
that  victory  is  a  cure  for  any  kind  of  trouble.  Mr.  Baring  must 
be  sadly  deficient  in  sense  of  humour,  else  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  correct  ‘‘  With  warming  sun  himself  whom  daylight 
cannot  dim ;  ”  “  Then  from  its  solemn  peg  release,  and  bring  me 
here  The  Doric  Ivre  ;  ”  “  reciprocating  homicide ;  ”  “  as  I  strove 
to  find  an  air  To  fit  to  Doric  sAoas ;  ”  “  Oinomaus*  brazen 
javelin  paralyse  “The  oracle  of  freezing  purport,  uttered 
next  The  shady  mother'' s  central  radiant\  ”  “  And  so  his  mother’s 
folk.  .  .  .  Gat  wealth  by  four-in-hands ;  ”  “  Achilles.  .  ,  when 
but  a  six-year-old.''^  Mr.  Baring  may  have  been  cramped  by 
knowledge  of  other  ver.<»ion8  in  the  earlier  Olympian  odes,  wbicn 
he  has  not  treated  so  well  as  the  rest.  The  fourth  Pythiw, 
second  Isthmian,  and  third  Nemean,  may  be  selected  for  special 
commendation.  The  volume  is  handsomely  and  tastefully 
bound  in  blue  and  gold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Baring  wiu 
be  encouraged  to  bring  his  work  nearer  to  perfection  by  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  whole  and  renewal  of  the  inferior 
portions. 

MUSIC. 

- o—— 

A  NEW  SYMPHONY  BY  FRANZ  SCHUBERT. 

By  that  name  we  will  call  an  interesting  orchestral  work 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  (March  4th),  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  writer  of  the  programme,  whose  signature  [G] 
18  appended  to  so  much  genial  and  judicious  musical  analysis. 
He  who  has  rescued  so  many  of  Schubert’s  works  from 
undeserved  oblivion  may  surely  be  indulged  in  a  slight  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  straight  line  of  reality.  The  French  speak  of 
corriyer  la  fortune — why  should  we  not  occasionally  corriger  la 
rialitCf  particularly  if  the  correction  is  founded  ou  principles  of 
truth  higher  than  reality  itself.  The  facts  cf  the  case  are 
these.  Schubert  wrote  in  1824  a  Senate  fiir  pianoforte  zu  vier 
Handen,  op.  140  (Duo  for  the  pianoforte),  and  this  work, 
instrumented  by  Herr  Joachim,  was  first  performed  last  Saturday 
under  the  name  of  Symphony  in  C.  Both  by  its  dimensions 
and  beauties  it  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  other  symphonic 
works  of  its  author,  and  may  be  called  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  repertoire  of  our  concert-societies.  As  a  rule,  we  object 
to  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  pianoforte  to  the 
orchestra.  The  resources  of  the  latter  require  a  greater 
melodious  breadth,  a  deeper  and  more  variegated  working 
out  of  the  themes  than  the  limited  power  of  the  single 
instrument  allows  of.  Hence  the  unfairness  to  the  com¬ 
poser  of  shifting  the  basis  of  his  original  conceptions,  and 
I  removing  into  a  wider  sphere  what  he  had  planned  for  nar- 
'  rower  dimensions.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  we  believe  that  the  present  work  is  one  of  them.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  have  been  so  ably  stated  by  Robert 
Schumann,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  auote  a  few  passages 
from  his  article  on  the  subject.  “  The  duo,^  Schumann  writes, 

“  appears  to  me  to  have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Beethoven.  I  always  considered  it  as  a  symphony  adapted  for 
the  piano,  until  partially  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the 
original  manuscript,  in  which,  in  Schubert’s  own  hand,  it  is 
entitled  a  ‘  four-hand  sonata.’  I  say  ‘  partially,’  for  I  am  still 
unable  to  change  my  idea.  A  man  who  writes  as  much  as 
Schubert  did,  does  not  greatly  trouble  himself  about  the  super¬ 
scriptions  of  his  pieces,  and  thus  in  his  hurry  may  have  written 
the  word  ‘  sonata  ’  above  his  work,  w'hile  in  his  mind  it  existed 
as  a  symphony.  There  is  also  a  more  vulgar  reason,  viz.,  that 
a  sonata  more  easily  finds  a  publisher  than  a  symphony,  at  a 
time  when  a  composer’s  name  is  only  beginning  to  be  known. 
His  style  and  his  manner  of  treating  the  piano  being  familiar 
to  me,  I  can — when  I  compare  this  duo  with  other  sonatas 
which  have  the  purest  pianoforte  character — interpret  it  only 
as  an  orchestral  work.  You  can  hear  in  it  strings  and  winds, 
tutti,  solos,  and  passages  for  the  drums.  Its  broad  symphonic 
form,  its  very  resemblance  to  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  the 
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refinement  and  sympathetic  beauty  of  his  touch  showing  to 
greatest  ^vantage  in  the  expressive  passages  of  the  andante. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  he  was  rec^led  to  the  platform 
by  the  stormy  applause  of  the  audience. 


baldness  of  one  or  two  phrases  which  seem  as  if  they  had  lost 
in  the  process  of  arrangement — all  this  supports  my  view.” 

Whether  Herr  Joachim  was  induced  by  these  remarks  to 
attempt  his  orchestration  of  the  duo  in  question  we  cannot 
tell,  but  thejr  certainly  contain  the  most  perfect  apology  of  his 
proceeding,  if  such  were  needed.  The  objection  on  principle 
once  removed  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  masterly  way 
in  which  the  great  violinist  has  performed  his  task,  b'or  not 
only  is  his  instrumentation  excellent  in  itself,  but  it  actually 
reproduces  the  peculiarities  of  Schubert’s  manner  with  as¬ 
tonishing  fidelity.  I^ooking  now  upon  the  work  as  one  of 
Schubert’s  own,  we  can  only  repeat  that  as  a  whole  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  other  symphonic  works  of  that  master.  With 
them  it  shares  the  fault  of  difi’oseness,  a  fault  attributable  a 
priori  to  one  and  all  of  Schubert’s  instrumental  compositions. 
The  exuberance  of  his  creative  power  never  w'ould  allow  itself  to 
bo  contained  within  ordinary  limits,  unless  checked  by  external 
and  insuperable  restrictions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  words  of 
the  poem  in  his  vocal  compositions.  For  that  rea.son  his  songs 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  infinitely  superior  to  his  instrumental 
compositions,  not  so  much  by  the  higher  genius  they  display  as 
by  their  greater  artistic  finish.  It  is  only  when  he  nnd  to 
grapple  with  the  most  concise  poetry  ever  written — that  of 
Heme — that  Schubert  attained  the  climax  of  lyrical  intensity. 
Returning  to  the  present  work,  we  think  that  of  the  four  move¬ 
ments  the  scherzo  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  trio 
in  particular,  a  broad  melody  of  surpassing  sweetness,  is  a  gem 
ana  scored  to  perfection.  The  final  movement,  also  with  its 
Hungarian  colouring,  is  in  Schubert’s  happiest  vein,  and  full  of 
wild  romantic  life.  The  andante,  second  m  place,  and  third,  we 
think,  in  merit,  is  very  simple,  and  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
Beethoven’s  earliest  manner,  as  justly  pointed  out  by  Schu¬ 
mann.  Schubert's  habitual  diffuseness  seemed  to  us  most 
noticeable  in  the  opening  allegro.  Or  was  it  that  this  move¬ 
ment  suffered  from  its  close  juxtaposition  in  the  scheme  to  one 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  ever  conceived  or  conceivable  by 
the  human  mind — Beethoven’s  violin  concerto— played,  too,  by 
Joachim  as  only  he  can  play  it  P 

Another  interesting  novelty  was  introduced  at  the  Saturday 
Concert  of  the  past  week,  interesting  both  by  its  intrinsic  merits 
and  by  the  nationality  of  its  composer.  The  northern  peoples 
of  Scandinavian  and  of  Sclavonic  origin  have  of  late  years 
begun  to  add  valuable  contributions  to  the  store  of  m^em 
music,  formerly  supplied  exclusively  by  Italian,  German,  and 
French  composers.  In  Russia  particularly  the  taste  for  the 
pt  has  been  increasing  rapidlv,  and  it  is  therefore  of  particular 
interest  to  take  cognisance  of  the  school  of  music  which  has 
sprung  up  in  that  country  in  answer  to  the  demand  thus 
created.  M.  Tschaikowsky  is  a  distinguished  representative  of 
that  school.  His  attempts  at  chamber  music,  opera,  and  the 
symphonic  forms  have  given  him  an  extensive  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  in  Germany,  and  quite  lately  in  America.  It 
has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  llannreutber  to  introduce  one  of  his 
works  into  this  country.  The  concerto  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  performed  by  him  at  last  Saturday’s  Concert, 
has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  genuine  inspiration.  It  is 
spirited  and  full  of  life  from  end  to  end,  and  gives  us  a 
aistinct  idea  of  its  author’s  artistic  individuality.  With  this 
it  combines  a  strongly  pronounced  national  character,  and  for 
that  reason  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of 
English  composers.  Nobody  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  lively  rhythms  of  Russian  dance  music,  remodelled  as  they 
are  with  artistic  refinement,  spring  from  an  immediate 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
we  almcBt  expect  that  the  thin  coating  of  civilisation  which, 
according  to  Napoleon,  di.»tinguishes  the  modern  Russian  from 
the  aboriginal  Tartar  is  going  to  drop  off  altogether;  but 
it  is  just  this  wildness  of  rhythm  and  somewhat  barbaric 
splendour  of  orchestration  which  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  M. 
T schaikowsky’s  music.  As  an  artist  the  composer  belongs  to 
the  school  of  Liszt,  and  with  that  school  he  shares  a  perfect 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  piano¬ 
forte.  The  part  of  the  latter  particularly  is  treated  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  requires  for  its  adequate  rendering  an  executant 
like  Dr.  \  on  Riilow  himself,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 
At  the  same  time,  M.  Tschaikowsky  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  individual  character  of  the  solo  instrument  which 
stands  forth  in  bold  relief  from  the  orchestral  background. 
Ihe  concerto  is  divided  into  three  parts  according  to  rule,  bnt 
the  treatment  of  the  themes  shows  distinctly  the  influence  of 
modern  German  music  already  alluded  to.*  Of  the  single 
luovements,  we  cannot  speak  in  detail.  The  most  satisfactory 
in  all  respects  is  the  second,  a  suave  andante  melody  of  song¬ 
like  simplicity  rtdieved  for  a  time  by  an  allegro  vivace.  The 
opening  of  the  first  movement  is  full*  of  power  and  brilliancy, 
which,  however,  is  not  sustained  throughout  the  piece. 
The  finale,  embodying  a  national  dance,  is  of  striking  rhythm 
nnd  brilliant  colouring,  which,  however,  cannot  wholly  conceal 
the  somewhat  weak  stamina  of  its  melodious  growth.  Mr. 
Dannreuther’s  playing  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  the 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MLLE.  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  like  many  other  great  actresses, 
failed  to  make  any  striking  impression  when  she  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  the  Fran9ais,  whence  she  went  to  the  Gym- 
nase  and  the  Od^oc  and  returned  ten  years  later  to  the  Com^die, 
where  since  then  she  has  gradually  built  up  the  great  strength 
and  reputation  which  she  now  possesses.  She^  has  learnt  to 
use  a  musical  and  well-trained  voice,  an  expressive  face,  and  a 
marvellously  graceful  bearing  with  what  even  some  years  ago 
seemed  little  short  of  perfect  art.  But  Mile.  Bernhardt  has  that 
highest  development  of  the  artistic  faculty  which  is  never  con¬ 
tent  with  its  own  attainments,  which  is  ever  striving  after  some¬ 
thing  better  than  it  has  yet  done,  and  ever  surprising  those  who 
watch  the  unfolding  of  its  resources.  In  1873  she  played 
Aricie  to  Mile.  Rousseil’s  Ph^dre,  with  a  depth  of  feeling,  a 
truth  and  grace,  that  raised  a  character  which  might  well 
appear  insipid  into  beauty.  From  seeing  this,  however,  one 
could  hardly  expect  that  two  years  later  she  would  play 
Ph6dre  with  surpassing  power.  From  the  moment  when  she 
came  on  the  stage,  drooping  and  trembling  as  if  scorched  with 
the  passion  blazing  within  her  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy, 
the  spectator’s  thoughts  were  riveted  on  the  queen.  It  was 
^fficult  to  give  any  need  to  the  other  characters,  well  as  they 
were  acted.  She  reminded  one  of  Beckford’s  terrible  descrip¬ 
tion  in '  Vathek  ’  of  the  dead  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  each  of  whom 
carried  within  him  a  flaming  heart.  But  they  walked  in 
gloomy  silence,  and  her  tortures  drove  her  to  uncontrollable 
speech.  She  looked,  walked,  and  spoke  as  if  she  were  consumed 
and  yet  sustained  by  her  madness,  as  if  she  drew  her  life  from 
that  which  was  destroying  her.  Her  passion  was  so  intense 
that  it  seemed  to  wither  whatever  came  in  its  way ;  her  gprief 
so  desperate  that  horror  was  lost  in  pity.  Perhaps  the  finest 
passage  in  the  performance  was  this  m  the  third  scene  of  the 
nrst  act 

(ENOKK. 

Aimez-vous  ? 

PHKDRE. 

De  I’amoor  j’ai  toutes  les  fureurs. 

(ENOME. 

—Pour  qui  ? 

PHEDRE. 

Tu  vas  ouir  le  comble  des  horreurs 

J’aime.  .  .  .  A  ce  nom  fatal  je  tremble,  je  frissonne. 

J'aime.  .  .  . 

mNOKE. 

Qui? 

PHEDRE. 

Tu  connais  ce  fils  de  I’Amazone. 

Ce  prince  si  long-temps  par  moi-meme  opprimS. 

ffiNONE. 

Ilippolyte  ?  Grands  dieux ! 

PHEDRE. 

C’est  toi  qui  I’as  nomm^ ! 

The  effect  here  is  the  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  gradual 
preparation  for  a  revelation  which  to  the  spectator  is  no  news. 
With  each  pause  Mile.  Bernhardt  conveyed  a  greater  sense  of 
horror,  and  yet  when  the  final  confession  came  it  struck  and 
blasted  the  senses  like  lightning.  The  actress  delivered  the 
last  words  with  a  terrible  mixture  of  triumph  nnd  self-loathing. 
She  spoke  them  with  averted  head  and  with  a  shrinking  of  the 
whole  body;  and  still  there  was  a  kind  of  fierce  joy  in  her 
self-condemnation,  which  one  may  compare  to  the  delight  of  a 
fanatic  in  his  self-inflicted  martyrdoms. 

The  same  actress  who  is  overpoweringly  tragic  in  Phidre 
can  be  in  Copp^e’s  Le  Passant  as  tenaer  and  winning  as 
the  “  nuits  d’^t^,”  the  beauty  of  which  her  Zanetto  cele¬ 
brates  as  he  enters ;  or  repre.sent,  ns  in  La  FUle  de  Poland ^ 
a  simple  dignity  and  a  noble  tire.  In  this  play  she 
gives  expression  with  singular  truth  and  pathos  to  the 
growth  of  a  maiden  love,  and  by  her  force  elevates  even  to 
sublimity  a  somewhat  bombastic  tirade  of  which  a  portion 
falls  to  her.  The  actress  has  as  complete  a  command  of  the 
lightest  comedy  as  of  grandeur  and  pathos.  In  a  bright  fantastic 
little  piece  by  M.  Ferrier,  called  C’Aes  VAvocaty  she  played  a 
wife  who  unexpectedly  met  her  husband  in  an  avocat’s  office* 
whither  they  had  each  come  to  inquire  about  the  possibility  of 
a  separation,  and  in  this  part  her  acting  was  singularly  witty. 
The  fineness  of  her  insight,  the  grace  of  movement  and  speech 
with  which  she  clothed  it,  would  have  given  point  to  her 
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dialogue  even  if  of  itself  it  had  none.  Mile.  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  latest  triumph  has  been  won  in  Dumas’s  V Etranghre^ 
in  which,  by  her  dramatic  power  and  perfect  elocution,  which 
deals  alike  successfully  with  verse  and  prose,  she  has  given  life 
to  an  impossible  character  and  saved  a  mercilessly  long  dis¬ 
course  from  being  (tiresome.  A  critic,  writing  of  her  in  this 
piece  not  long  ago,  said  that  she  was  the  Cleopatra  of  the 
Fran^ais;  and  though  in  appearance  the  actress  is  as  unlike 
Cleopatra  ns  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  age  will  never 
wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.” 

The  word  genius  is  far  too  loosely  applied,  as  a  rule,  to 
those  artists  who  are  gifted  with  unusual  talents ;  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  true  genius  is  possessed  by 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

• - 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  THEATRE. 

An  equally  charming  and  successful  series  of  performances 
is  being  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Theatre,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham.  Already  we  had  had  in  this 
series  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor j  Antigone^  and  The  Clan¬ 
destine  Marriage.  On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  The  Ladies'  Battle^ 
the  English  version  of  MM.  Scribe  and  Legouv^’s  Un  Duel  en 
Amour^  was  produced  with  a  cast  at  once  powerful  and  in¬ 
teresting.)  Powerful,  for  Mrs.  Stirling  played  the  Countess, 
and  with  not  only  a  force  and  refinement,  but  a  charm  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  that  made  quite  incredible  the  number  of 
years  it  now  is  since  she  first  won  the  highest  distinction  in  this 
character ;  and  she  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Standing,  who 
looked  the  handsome,  but  might  have  played  with  more  fire 
the  bold,  Bonapartist  conspirator  whom  the  Battle  is  about ; 
and  particularly  by  Mr.  Wyndham  himself,  whose  ‘^nervous” 
hero,  who  had  had  the  imaginative  mother  and  prudent  father, 
was  veiy  cleverly  acted,  and  created  great  amusement.  But  in¬ 
teresting  the  cast  was  also,  for  with  Mrs.  Stirling  played  a  pupil 
of  hers,  Miss  Eastlake,  who  thus  made  her  delmt  on  the  public 
stage.  As  Leonie,  the  charming  ingenue  who  innocently  betrays, 
yet  eventually  wins,  the  handsome  Bonapartist,  Miss  Eastlake 
says  to  Mrs.  Stirling  as  the  Countess,  “  With  only  looking  at 
you,  I  think  I  shall  become  perfection.”  If  she  will,  not  as 
Leonie  only,  but  as  Miss  Eastlake,  do  this,  the  natural  talent 
she  displayed  in  this  dehut  was  such  that  we  believe  she  will, 
as  an  actress  of  high  comedy,  go  fai*  towards  realising  the 
ambitious  hope  thus  expressed. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


A  report  is  in  circulation  that  in  the  not  improbable  event  of 
an  important  and  well-paid  Chief  Commissionership  again  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  the  Government  are  likely  to  give  the  place  to 
their  supporter  and  counsellor,  Mr.  Gorst,  member  for  Chatham. 

Why,”  as  Cassio  said,  “  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other.’* 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Burials  Bill  is  a  sanitary,  not  a  religious  question.  His  acute 
mind,  in  which  logical  power  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  obvious  consequence. 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  number  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Nonconformists  who  may  have  occasion  to  lay  their 
limbs  in  consecrated  ground,  are  henceforward,  out  of  regard 
to  the  public  health,  to  seek  some  other  resting-place,  or  find 
another  and  less  antiquated  method  of  disposing  of  their 
mortal  coil.  Churchmen,  in  short,  must  resign  to  Dissenters 
the  use  of  the  national  graveyards.  The  question  being,  in 
fact,  an  arithmetical  one,  the  insignificant  minority  whose 
grievances  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  declamation, 
may  look  for  the  speedy  satisfaction  of  a  claim  which  will 
annually  add  but  a  few  score  or  so  of  inhabitants  to  the 
millions  of  our  underground  population.  It  is  rumoured  in 
well-informed  circles  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  whose  policy 
Vimprevu  has  often  played  a  weighty  part,  will,  after  Easter, 
surprise  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  Bill  to  this  effect. 
On  the  rumour  reaching  Lincoln,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese 
is  said  to  have  meditated  self-destruction,  and  to  have  been 
only  restrained  by  the  consideration  that  such  an  act  would 
have  cut  him  off  from  all  part  or  lot  in  the  consecrated  earth 
of  which  he  is,  under  God,  a  trustee.  Differing  as  we  do 
from  the  bishop,  both  on  political  and  theological  questions,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  his  decision. 

The  Countess  d’Agoult,  who,  under  the  name  of  Daniel 
Stem,”  has  been  a  prominent  French  writer,  and  whose  decease 


was  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  the 
Bethmann  family  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Brough «  up  in 
France,  she  produced  some  works  of  sterling  quality  in  the 
tongue  of  that  country.  Her  strong  political  spirit  came  out  in 
a  ^  History  of  the  Revolution  of  184S,’  which  passed  through 
two  editions.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable  work  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  events 
of  the  stormy  epoch  in  France,  from  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  in  February  1848,  to  the  terrible  street  battles  of 
June  of  the  same  year,  when  General  Cavaignac  was  raised  to 
power.  In  trustworthiness  of  details,  and  in  graphic  description, 
Daniel  Stern’s  work  has  scarcely  its  equal,  so  far  as  the  epoch 
alluded  to  is  concerned. 

The  real  name  of  the  French  authoress,  Louise  Colet,  who 
has  just  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  was  R^voil. 
Besides  various  lyrical  productions,  novels,  and  dramatic 
attempts,  iii  one  of  which  she  brought  the  figure  of  young 
Goethe  on  the  stage,  she  wrote  some  strong  anti-clerical  books ; 
for  instance,  ‘  Les  Derniers  Abbes.*  Among  her  political 
writings  are  to  be  noted,  ‘  Naples  under  Garibaldi,*  and  ‘  The 
Italy  of  the  Italians.*  She  was  an  ardent  Republican ;  and, 
though  characterised  by  some  eccentricities,  has  done  much  to 
promote  free  thought  in  France. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  at  last  threatened 
with  serious  opposition.  A  site  has  been  purchased  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  galleries, 
and  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  There  will 
be  no  competition  for  admission ;  artists  will  be  specially  invited 
to  contribute  ;  and  the  management,  being  under  no  necessity 
to  crowd  their  space,  will  be  able  to  offer  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  of  hanging.  Nearly  all  the  eminent  painters  who  at 
present  hold  back  from  the  Academy  exhibition  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  send  pictures ;  and  the  first  exhibition  will  probably 
be  held  next  May.  Long-looked-for  would  seem  to  have  come 
at  last. 

The  German  Church  struggle  is  carried  on  even  on  the  field 
of  historiography.  In  a  book  on  ‘  Bonifacius,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  Romanisation  of  Europe,*  by  August 
Werner,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  author  shows  that  Boni¬ 
face,  or  Winfrith,  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  small  Culdee  communions,  which  had  been  formed 
in  Germany  by  the  earlier  British  missionaries,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Roman  hierarchy.  This  battle  against 
Christian  heretics,  Mr.  Werner  endeavours  to  prove,  was  for 
Boniface  of  far  greater  importance  even  than  his  proselytising 
activity  among  the  heathens  of  Friesland,  Hesse,  and  Thuringia. 
The  monk,  the  hermit,  or  the  abbot,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Pope’s  supreme  authority,  was  looked  upon  by  Boniface, 
not  as  a  Christian,  not  as  a  priest,  but  simply  as  a  falsifier  of 
the  truth.”  Against  them  he  waged  a  war  of  life  and  death. 
In  this  way,  the  author  suggests,  Germany  became  Romanised ; 
and  the  very  roots  of  an  independent  religious  development  of 
the  German  nation  were  cut  off,  imtil  the  great  Reformation 
wrought  a  change.  Mr.  Werner’s  book,  founded  on  solid  and 
extensive  studies,  is  at  present  much  discussed. 

At  Olympia  the  excavations  made  under  the  supervision  of 
a  German  commission  continue  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  art 
treasures.  The  statues  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  history  of  art,  as  they  date  from  a  period  of 
the  highest  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  figures  of 
the  pediments  hitherto  found  do  not,  however,  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnese  War  that  the  ornamentation  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus  was  completed,  and  the  bad  effects  of  that 
war  may  have  shown  themselves  also  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
funds  for  such  artistic  objects.  A  great  many  inscriptions 
have  been  found  ftt  Olympia  of  exceeding  value  for  philo¬ 
logists. 

Everyone  who  read  the  organ-grinding  case  before’  the 
Hampstead  police-court,  the  other  day,  must  have  been  irritated 
to  see  how  leniently  dealt  with  was  that  Italian  grinder  ** 
who  persisted  in  annoying  Mr.  C.  W.  T.  Dobson,  R.A.,  and 
jeering  at  him  when  he  was  told  to  move  on.  Practically,  the 
recent  legislation  upon  this  matter  is  of  but  little  use.  Is 
there  in  London  any  such  disgusting  nuisance  as  this  ?  Leech 
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I  liana  Makart’a  picture,  Cleopatra,”  haa,  according  to  the 
Schwdbi»ch  Merkurf  been  bought  for  the  King  of  Wiirtemburg’a 
State-gallery. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  forthcoming  poem,  ^<The  Human 
Tragedy,”  will,  although  in  tlie  ottava  nwia,  in  no  way  re¬ 
semble  the  use  B^Ton  has  made  of  that  metre  in  the  Vision 
of  Judgment,”  being  of  grave  subject  and  treatment.  The 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Austin’s  “  Madonna’s  Child  ”  and  “  Rome 
or  Death,”  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  new  poem 
will  be  like. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson  has  pmnted  a  very  remarkable  head 
of  Mr.  Phelps.  In  this  picture,  the  artist,  whose  skill  in  por¬ 
trait  painting  is  well  known,  has  met  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  success. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  relative  to  a  regulation  of  one  of 
our  leading  clubs  against  the  admission  of  strangers  to  dinner 
at  the  club.  A  distinguished  diplomatist  and  author  who  has 
lately  received  a  very  important  appointment  was  invited  to 
dinner  at  this  very  club,  of  which ,  he  was  not  a  member,  by 
another  very  distinguished  person  who  was.  The  diplomatist 
and  author  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  numerous  company 
was  asked  to  meet  him,  all  members  of  the  club  in  question.  On 
the  appointed  day  by  some  chance  the  guest  was  late,  so  that 
the  company  were  waiting  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival  all 
immediately  were  proceeding  to  table  when  the  head  waiter 
interfered,  said  that  the  chief  guest  was  not  a  member  of  the 
club,  and  must  therefore  withdraw.  In  vain  the  host  expostu¬ 
lated  and  stormed  ;  in  vain  the  other  guests  grew  argumentative 
and  indignant ;  rules  and  regulations  were  triumphant,  and  the 
whole  party  had  to  adjourn  to  some  more  hospitable  shelter 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met 
together. 

A  littSrateur  in  Berlin  has  come  forward  with  a  new  idea. 
The  director  of  one  of  the  theatres  there  received,  a  little  while 
ago,  a  packet  containing  a  letter  and  a  little  book,  inscribed 

New  Text  to  Mozart’s  II  Flauto  Magico''  The  letter  ob¬ 
served  that  Mozart’s  deathless  masterpiece  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  immortality  unless  it  continues  to  be  dragged  down 
by  the  stupid  text  of  Schikaneder.  The  volume,  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  a  copy  of  Schiller’s  Turandotf  Pamina’s  part 
being  assigned  to  Turandot,  and  Tamino’s  to  Kalaf.  The 
text  is  so  cleverly  adapted  to  the  music  that  it  has  been  Imd 
before  a  musical  and  literary  jury  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
not  be  substituted  for  the  old  version.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds 
has  remarked  what  a  really  magic  drama  ”  Mozart  might 
have  produced  had  **a  good  translation  of  the  birds’’  of 
Aristophanes  been  given  to  him  instead  of  the  wretched 
libretto  of  the  Zauherjldte.'^ 

In  the  Times  for  last  Saturday  we  find  the  following : — By 
a  misprint  in  yesterday’s  *  Court  Circular  ’  it  was  stated  that 
the  Queen,  on  her  way  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Great 
Western  station,  *  rode’  to  the  Albert  Memorial,  &c.  It  should 
have  been  that  the  Queen  *  drove.’”  This  is  indeed  a  revival 
of  the  old  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ride,”  which 
Dean  Alford  decides  to  be  correct  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
It  is  appropriate  to  quote  from  his  work  *  The  Queen’s  English  ’ 
in  an  instance  where  the  Queen  is  mentioned.  The  Dean  says 

that  the  word  comes  certainly  from  a  time  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  wheels  was  almost  unknown,  but  from  centuries  ago 
has  been  applied  to  any  kind  of  locomotion  in  which  a  person 
or  thing  is  borne,  whether  on  an  animal  or  in  a  carriage,  or  as 
when  used  of  a  ship  on  the  water.” 

The  latest  addition  to  the  valuable  *  Geschichte  der  Euro- 
paischen  btaaten,’  of  Ileeren,  Ukert,  and  Giesebrecht,  is  a  new 
work  by  Alfied  von  Reumont,  entitled  *  Geschichte  Toscana’s 
seit  dem  Ende  des  florentinischen  Freistaates.’  The  first  in¬ 
stalment  conUuus  the  histoiy  of  Tuscany  under  the  MedicLs 
from  1630  to  1737.  This  work  will  add  one  more  to  the  very 
few  histories  of  Florence  which  treat  of  the  commonwealth 
under  the  Grand  Dukes. 

It  is  told  of  an  eminent  Judge  that,  having  lately  undertaken 
the  Welsh  Circuit,  although  unacquainted  with  the  Cymric 
tongue,  a  case  was  brought  before  him  in  which  a  maTi  accused 


it  did  literally  kill.  What  can  be  more  pathetic,  on  turning 
over  the  old  volumes  of  I\mch^  than  to  see  the  despairing 
efforts  of  this  rare  genius  to  fight  manfully  with  this  pest  of 
the  streets,  which  killed  him,  however,  at  last? 

What  an  eager  assembly !  what  an  Empire  is  this  ! 

The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have  bliss ; 

The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious  have  rest ; 

And  the  guilt-burdened  race  is  no  longer  opprest. 

Who  was  it  that  wrote  this  idiotic  doggrel  about  the  Orpheus 
of  Oxford  Street  ”  ?  Was  it  a  dweller  in  Oxford  Street  P  No 
— it  was  Wordsworth,  of  course — it  was  the  man  who  pe¬ 
titioned  Parliament  against  the  construction  of  a  railway 
through  the  Lake  District,  because  the  railway  would  take  to 
the  Ljakes  vulgar  people  from  London,  whose  noise  would  dis¬ 
turb  “  the  great  work  ” — the  work  for  the  doing  of  which  the 
universe  was  expressly  created — the  finding  of  rhymes  for  Peter 
Bell.”  Who  is  it  that  collects  these  grinning  vagabonds  about 
him,  and  makes  morning  calls  upon  them  in  their  unwholesome 
haunts  by  Holborn,  believing  them  to  be  the  only  real  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Peire  Vidal  and  the  old  Troubadours?  It  is 
Joaquin  Miller,  of  course — Joaquin,  to  whom  any  noise  must  be 
grateful  after  the  silent  solitudes  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Put  sentimentalists  like  these  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
studio,  or  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  study,  with  Tommy  Make 
Room  for  Your  Uncle  ”  being  ground  all  day  long  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  snatches  from  Verdi  behind,  and  then  ask  them 
how  they  like  the  ‘^Orpheus  of  Oxford  Street.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
visit  to  India  is  the  appointment  recently  made  to  the 
Military  Secretaryship  at  Madras,  due,  it  is  loudly  asserted  in 
well-informed  circles,  to  the  personal  infiuence  of  the  Prince 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  officer  chosen  for  this 
important  post  over  the  heads  of  his  seniors,  and  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  custom  of  the  service,  has,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  constant  absence 
from  regimental  duties,  and  his  remarkable  feats  as  a  sports¬ 
man.  It  was  Colonel  Michel,  we  are  assured,  who  has  been 
foremost  in  arranging  the  shooting  and  hunting  parties  which 
have  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature  in  His  Royal  Highness’ 
educational  tour  through  our  Indian  empire.  And  his  skill  as 
a  marksman,  and  his  charms  as  a  boon  companion,  doubtless 
entitle  him  to  some  recognition  beyond  that  of  the  ^  Golden 
Fleece,”  or  the  medals  distributed  among  the  Princes  and 
Rajahs,  or  the  ninepenny  lithographs  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  have  recently  had  to  do  duty  as 
return  presents. 

General  Belknap  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  array  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  son  of  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  General  Belknap  himself  was 
brought  up  as  a  lawyer.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  when  the 
Southern  War  broke  out,  and  served  with  great  distinction. 
He  was  with  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  and  joined  in  the  great 
march  to  the  sea.  His  services  were  so  distinguished  that 
General  Grant  made  him  War  Secretary  after  the  death  of 
General  Rawlins,  who  was  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  friend 
and  adviser  General  Grant  ever  had.  Many  people  prophesied, 
at  the  time  of  Rawlins’  death,  that  things  would  thenceforward 
go  wrong  with  the  President. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  valuable  pictures  were 
rescued  from  the  burning  of  the  palace  at  Udine  which  we 
spoke  of  a  fortnight  ago.  Among  these  were  the  Madonna  ” 
of  Pordenone,  and  some  paintings  by  Pellegrino,  Floriani,  and 
Groesi.  The  fresco  by  Pellegrino  was  also*  saved. 

Miss  Thompson’s  new  picture  will  not  be  sent  to  the  Academy 
this  year,  but  will  probably  be  exhibited  on  April  26. 

The  new  Russian  drama,  I  Dtmicheffy  the  joint  production  of 
a  Russian  writer  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  has  been  a  great 
success  at  Milan. 

Mr.  Dicks,  publisher,  of  the  Strand,  is  now  issuing  a  series 
of  standard  plays,  at  the  low  price  of  one  penny  each.  Many 
valuable  dramas  are  included  in  this  edition,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  Mr.  Dicks  would  publish  the  same  series  at  a 
higher  price,  which  would  enable  him  to  give  them  a  better 
type  and  paper. 
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of  stealing  a  horse  was  defended  by  a  well-known  Welsh  lawyer. 
The  case  seemed  a  hopeless  one  for  the  prisoner,  and  as  it 
was  drawing  to  a  close  the  wily  advocate  requested  permission 
of  the  Judge  to  address  the  jury,  themselves  Welshmen,  in  their 
native  tongue,  which,  he  explained,  they  would,  although  some¬ 
what  acquainted  with  English,  understand  much  better.  The 
request  was  granted,  the  Judge  busied  himself  with  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  the  advocate  commenced  his  address  to  the  jury. 
He  admitted  to  them  that  there  was  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
defence  for  bis  client,  but  assured  them  that  the  Judge,  who 
was  the  kindest -hearted  person  in  the  world,  and  hated  to  con¬ 
vict  anyone,  would  only  be  too  delighted  if  the  jury  could  by 
any  means  find  it  possible  to  acquit  him.  Upon  this  the  jury, 
full  of  desire  to  please  his  lordship,  retired  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  on  reappearing  announced,with  beaming  countenances, 
to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  Judge,  that  they  found  the  prisoner 

not  guilty.”  In  vain  the  Judge  attempted  to  expostulate; 
the  jury,  filled  with  delight  at  the  pleasure  they  had  afforded  to 
his  lordship,  would  not  listen  to  a  word,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released. 

A  magazine  in  the  Tartar  language  was  started  in  the 
autumn  of  1875  in  the  town  of  Baku.  The  name  of  the  journal 
is  Akintschi ;  it  appears  three  times  a  month,  and  contains  news 
relative  to  the  country  in  general,  correspondence,  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  the  latest  amusements,  and  original  poems  by  Tartar 
poets.  The  value  of  this  journal  is  obvious,  as  hitherto  the 
Mussulman  population  have  had  nothing  to  read  except  the 
Koran. 

Mr.  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  well-known  author, 
whose  works  have  delighted  more  than  one  generation,  is  now 
writing  a  new  novel  for  Bow  Bells,  The  work  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gilbert,  brother  to  the  President  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  April  magazines. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Parisian  Figaro^  is  an  amusing  paper, 
and  the  persons  who  advertise  in  it  are  amusing  also.  In  last 
Sunday’s  number  a  titled  gentleman,  of  first-class  family  and 
some  property,  announces  his  readiness  to  take  to  wife  a  lady 
of  vast  wealth  whom  her  friends  may  find  a  difficulty  in  other¬ 
wise  providing  with  a  husband.  Of  what  nature  the  difficulties 
may  be  seems  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  the  noble 
bachelor.  Probably  he  has  a  scale  of  the  obstacles  that  in¬ 
terfere  with  matrimonial  bliss,  graduated  according  to  the 
dot  for  which  he  is  willing  to  overlook  them.  That  the  readers 
of  the  Figaro  may  not  consider  themselves  chaffed,  he  takes 
the  not  unnecessary  precaution  of  adding,  proposition  s^rieuse.” 
A  countryman  of  the  advertiser  (if  he  be  a  Frenchman)  was 
once  negotiating  a  marriage  in  which  his  youth  and  title  were 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  money  of  some  elderly  lady  who,  like 
the  qucEsitum  of  our  friend  in  the  FigarOy  was  difficile  d  inarier. 
All  was  satisfactory,  and  the  youthful  aspirant  in  ecstasies. 

But  how  old  is  she  P  ”  he  asked  at  last.  Sixty,”  was  the 
reply.  “Too  young,”  exclaimed  the  gentleman  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  broke  off  the  match.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
some  such  marriage  as  this  that  an  old  priest  was  asked  to 
preach  a  sermon.  Ho  took  for  his  text  the  words,  “  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  "do.” 

Among  the  perplexities  of  the  letter-writer  and  the  puzzles 
of  the  Spelling  Bee  are  words  such  as  “  benefited,”  or  should 
we  write  “  benefitted  ”?  Timorous  correspondents  avoid  the 
word,  and  outflank  a  difficulty  which  they  cannot  overcome  by 
trusting  that  the  friend  who  has  gone  to  the  sea-side  will 
“  derive  benefit  ”  from  the  change  of  air.  The  word,  it  is  said, 
has  proved  a  stumbling-block  even  to  Cabinet  Ministers, 
familiar  with  the  my^ries  of  elementary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  to  whichever  class  the  art  of  spelling  may  belong.  A 
friend  suggests  that  there  should  be  only  one  “  t,”  because  the 
accent  does  not  fall  on  the  penultimate  syllable*;  but  then  we 
write  “  travelled,”  not  “  traveled.”  One  counsellor  tells  us 
that  we  have  no  business  to  do  this ;  another  that  the  last  letter, 
being  a  liquid,  makes  all  the  difference.  Will  someone  give 
us  an  authoritative  rule  P 

Messrs.  Dickinson  have  on  exhibiticm  at  their  gallery,  114 
New  Bond  Street,  three  pictures  by  Mr.  Millais.  Of  these  the 


two  most  important  are  the  well-known  “  Stella  ”  and 
“  Vanessa,”  which  were  exhibited  in  1868,  and  which  mark  a 
very  important  period  in  Mr.  Millais’  work.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  dress  of  the  “  Vanessa  ”  created  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  talk  at  the  time.  Both  the  pictures  are  strongly 
marked  in  style,  and  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  many  of  Mr. 
Millais’  usufd  defects.  The  third  picture_is  the  figure  of  a  little 
girl  with  a  dog,  and  belongs  to  the  season  of  1874.  Altogether 
the  group  forms  an  interesting  selection’from  Mr.  Millais’  work, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  visited.  The  engraving  from  the 
picture  “  No,”  in  last  year’s  Academy,  is  being  prepared,  and 
will  soon  be  completed. 

Mr.  Cecil  Gordon  Lawson  has  now  completed  bis  landscapes 
for  this  year’s  Academy.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
remarkably  good  examples  of  the  artist’s  style. 

We  have  discovered  a  new  poet.  In  several  of  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Strahan’s  publications,  annuals,  *  Good  Things,’  &c.,  we 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time  very  fresh  and  original  poems, 
with  the  signature  ‘^A.  Whistler.”  The  poems  are  very 
graceful,  sometimes  very  quaint,  and  often  much  more  than 
this,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  bear  no  stamp  of 
any  modem  school  of  poetry.  But  who  is  A.  Whistler  P  Is 
it  a  fwm  de  pktme  P  We  know  of  a  great  painter  of  that  sur¬ 
name,  but  did  not  know  of  it  in  any  other  art.  It  may^become 
a  distinguished  one  among  poets.  Who  knows  P 

Signor  Aurelio  Saffi  has  undertaken  the  task  of  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  to  continue  the  publication  of  Maz- 
zini’s  works.  We  learn  that  the  materials  for  the  ninth  volume 
are  now  almost  ready  for  the  Press.  It  will  be  a  very  important 
one,  containing  his  political  writings  on  Italian  and  foreign 
questions  from  the  second  half  of  1853  to  the  first  months  of 
1858.  The  collection  has  been  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

^  Doubt  and  Faith  ’  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  selected  from 
the  autobiography  of  Mazzini,  with  a  preface  by  Aurelio  Saffi, 
and  just  published  by  the  Commission  for  circulation  in  the 
Mazzini  schools  and  the  working-men’s  societies. 

La  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst.  records  a  fact  full  of  strange 
interest  for  the  scientific  student.  The  suburban  municipalities 
are  just  now  occupied  in  exhuming  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  late  war  and  transporting  them  to  the  several 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  At  many  places,  more  particularly  at 
Romainville  and  Chatillon,  the  bodies,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  have  rested  five  years  in  the  earth,  have  re¬ 
mained  intact.  For  instance,  at  Ln  Croix  de  Berny,  on  the 
opening  of  a  tomb  containing  33  Germans,  they  found  them 
enveloped  in  their  heavy  mantles,  more  resembling  sleepers 
than  the  dead.  As  regards  the  causes  of  preservation  during 
so  long  a  period,  the  scientific  men  say  that  these  may  be 
attributed,  among  others,  to  .  the  locality,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  thick  solid  cloaks,  and  finally  to  the  fact  that  they  fell 
in  full  health,  and  had  net  in  them  the  same  elements  of  cor¬ 
ruption  as  those  dying  of  disease.  Their  medals,  crosses, 
watches,  and  money  were  found  upon  them  undisturbed,  and 
served  to  identify  them.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  fiiends 
of  the  victims  in  Germany. 

A  comedy  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  entitled  BarberinSf  which 
has  never  yet  been  put  upon  the  stage,  is  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e.  The  adapter  is  M.  Paul  do 
Musset,  brother  of  the  poet.  Mdlle.  Croizette  will  take  the 
principal  part. 

The  farcical  comedy  in  four  acts,  entitled  Foste-Restantey  by 
MM.  Delacour  and  Hennequin,  which  has  been  produced  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  though  a  piece  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  author’s  best  work,  affords  some  good 
opportunities  to  Brasseur  for  the  display  of  his  inimitable 
humour. 

Mdme.  Amauld-Plessy  will  quit  the  Fran9ais  in  two 
months. 

Le  Moulin  du  Vert  Oalant  will  be  played  early  in  April  at 
the  Bouffes-Parisiens. 
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A  corned j  in  five  net*,  entitled  Zord  Harrington,  by  M.  Crisn- 
fulli,  hue  b^n  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Clunj,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  success,  being  distinguished  by  a  mass  of  the 
worst  faults  of  the  French  drama,  and  entirely  lacking  origi* 
nality. 

At  the  Th^tre  Gymnase  VOncU  aux  JSspirances  was  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  this  week.  The  authors,  MM. 
Delacour  and  Hennequio,  have  been  less  fortunate  with  this 
piece  than  with  their  Poste-Restante  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
it  has  aroused  but  little  curiosity. 

Only  three  competitors,  MM.  'Avisse,  Langlois,  and  F^ret, 
have  complied  with  the  regulations  for  the  Sevres  Prize. 
Thirty  works  were  submitted. 

A  propos  of  J.  B.*s”  “  Links  with  the  Past,”  in  the  Times  of 
Thursday,  “  M.  P.”  writes  to  us : — I  was  bom  (never  mind  I 
when)  in  the  lifetime  of  my  great  uncle,  who,  when  a  child,  lived 
in  the  same  hou«e  with  his  grandfather,  who  was  bora  in  1673. 
Thus  I  may  be  said  to  hold  intimate  relations  with  three 
centuries !  ” 

M.  Raspail  has  published  many  works  on  Agriculture  and 
Chemistry,  but  perhaps  the  best  known  in  Paris  and  the  least 
known  in  London  of  all  his  books  is  his  ^  Manuel  Annuaire  de 
la  SanUS,’  a  little  volume  of  domestic  medicine  and  health,  first 
published  in  184/>.  This  volume,  filled  with  receipts  and 
advice  upon  all  the  moral  and  physical  evils  that  the  human 
flesh  is  heir  to,  met  with  great  success.  In  the  preface  to  the 
volume  for  1868,  adorned  with  his  portrait,  taken  in  1864,  a 
fine  intelligent-looking  old  man  of  seventy,  he  thus  addressed 
himself  to  humanity  : — “Triste  ann^e,  mes  chers  lecteurs  des 
quatro  parties  du  monde,  triste  ann<^e  que  celle  qui  nous 
quitte  I  Plus  triste  ann4e,  peut-etre,  que  celle'qui  la  suit.  Je 
crois,  Dieu  me  pardonne,  que’  le  monde*  change  de  p61e  et 
rhumanit^  d’objectif,  qiie  Tenvers  devient  I’endroit,  le  mal  le 
bien,  et  que  chaque  mot  de  la  langue  parl^e  signifie  le  contraire.” 
When  this  was  said  in  the  bitterness  of  the  writer’s  heart, 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  court  were  still  in  their  glory.  A  little 
later,  and,  in  the  words  of  Evelyn  speaking  of  Charles  II., 

“  all  was  in  the  dust.” 

Dr.  Xeuinayer,  the  Director  of  the  German  Nautical  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Hamburg,  was  entertained  with  great  honours,  before 
leaving  Berlin,  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  members  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the  African  Exploration  So¬ 
ciety,  by  ofljcers  of  the  German  navy,  and  a  great  many  emi¬ 
nent  men.  About  160  persons  sat  down  at  table.  Among 
those  present  were  General  von  Stosch,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Gera.an  Admiralty;  Dr.  Forster,  the  Director 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Berlin ;  Dr.  Nachtigal, 
the  famed  African  traveller,  and  others  distinguished  by 
position  and  achievements. 

7^  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Cansed  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
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WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

AJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  due  at  LADY  DAY  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen 

days  from  the  25th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 

Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  'Thrcadneedle  Street.  E.C. 

West- End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

March,  1876. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partlcnlar  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


THUSTKES. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klngsale  (CAair- 
man). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


DIRBCTORS. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6.  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  l^tposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Austr^ia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  writh  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday.  ^ 

Offices— 122  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildino  Socikty,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  mth  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  applUxUion, 

FRANCES  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flgiires,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

cr  JL  iT^s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Oheapside. 

■DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rro  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

ju*t  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  eztensire  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


what 

^  V  VALl 


IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wffe  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants' 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  In  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  , 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON,— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crrats  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6/f. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
grave  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St,  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON. 

J..  ^  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich 


Quarter 

rich  colours,  with 

beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £.8  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  <mality, 

V  2s.  id.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  esM:h,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

TVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

JL-vJL  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimented  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  iSvelve  Sheets  ordmary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  'The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  L«me),  W.C. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  powe.‘  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16<.,  21j.,  26*.  6d.,  and  31i.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31«.  6d.,  42«.,  and  52i.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6d.\ 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT# 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c..  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4ic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


IV/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

i-YL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

l^RS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

lYL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot. 

‘  INV 


Cannot  be  surpassed. 

VISIBLE  ”  FACE 


POWDER. 


.ARD’S  _ 

oJ.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.-^f  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London.  _ 

^pURTLEI  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

-L  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily. — MAIELLI  CO.,  Cooks  and  CJonfec- 
tioiiers,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  Si  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


J^HE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON. — HLs  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  tlw  City  of  London. 

BENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

1^ OVELT Y.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediseval,  Renaiwnce,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000 


Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental) , 
£5  to  £500 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  .Bkxson’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  8s. — Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  2m,  1872. 

“  TFIE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 
"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


widely 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  id. 

“THE  CAT.’* 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  July  IS,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  wo  oortainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paeloeographical,  Niimismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Merlola  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Sio. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

^  •  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  ^uare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

«  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  (X)URlEES  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


pOURlERS’  SOCIETY, 

Established  1851,  and  com 


r 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

hear  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  4c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  EEST  ARUCIES. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


F«ad«n — Briirht,  464.  to  £l& ;  Broooe,  8a.  to  £6 
Stores— Brif^ht,  Black,  Boipotor,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Baths — DomesUt,  Fixed,  and  TraTellinir. 

Bedsteeds — Brat^  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

COTBiees — Comic«>poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Omselierr— 8-Iisht,  17b.;  S  do..  62a.;  6  do.,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft..  £3  6a.,  to  0  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Kate,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — I.awn  Mowers,  Bollera,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(CmialofTmes  /tm.) 


Table  Xnires,  Irory,  p«r  dozen,  from  lae.  to  65a. 
Electro  Forks  —  laSU,  froaa  se*. ;  Spoona,  from  lia. 
Papier  Xache  Tea  l^ys,  in  B«ta,  21s.,  66a.,  96a. 
Zleetro  Tea  and  Coffee  Bets,  ^ 

Dish  Corers-Tin,23a.;  MeUl,S6a.;  Electro,  £11  11s. 

Electro  Cmets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— PJtaat  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Broused  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  te. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Sarricea,  Ac.  ^  '' 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


“  It  SUiPERSEOES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


8OLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  raltiable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fiiils  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preeerve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  ^ir  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  eqnal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circnlars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  PeverM,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Billons 
Htdrnam,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclndre  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Silines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
trans|mlUon  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  eiementeof  Lsmnlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDBB8S-113  HOLBOBN  HILL.  LONDON. 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


la  a  Domestic  Beqoiaite  of  constant  Utility. 
Made  with  Milk,  as  it  ought  always  to  he. 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Affords  all  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Diet. 


^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-1-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

JO  GREAT  TITCH FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  1  j.  $d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AHARELEA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Si.  per  botUe. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSEBY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  by  all  Chemlsta  and  Perfumers. 


l^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  wUl  be  found 

a  ^  upon  tri 


i  /  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  aU  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  porely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  tbeir  action 
b^g  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  li.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dkxzil  Thomsox,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  (^een's-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


H  OLID  WAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.  — The  most 

valuable  properties  that  any  remedy  or  combination  of  remedies  can  pos¬ 
sess  are  those  of  a  tonic  and  a  purifying  character.  A  tonic  medicine  imparts 
vigour  to  the  whole  system,  and  consequently  U  necessary  in  low,  weak,  and 
feeble  states ;  a  purifjring  mcriicine  acts  by  eliminating  fiYmi  the  blood  useless 
and  effete  matter,  and  so  is  necessary  in  nearly  every  case  of  deviation  from 
health  generally  ;  these  remedies  are  distinct.  Rut  in  Holloway’s  Pills  and  Oint¬ 
ment  these  two  prc^ierties  are  combined,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  condition  of 
the  human  organic  wbicri  may  be  considered  a  depiuture  from  the  normal 
standard  in  which  these  remedies  are  not  in  the  highest  degree  applicable ;  they 
thus  act  in  both  ways. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^piIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam* 

-a.  mation,  causing  soreness  end  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  t«d"^ng 
cough  and  affecting  the  voioe.  Fur  thew  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Ulyoerine,  in  these  agreeable  confe^ons,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  tlie  act  of  sucking,  actively 

healing.  6d.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  poet  8  or  16  stamps),  and  t^s,  U.  6d.,  lah«li«>d 
**  JAMn  Epth  h  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
PlocadiUy,  London.”  ^^^243 
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13  Gbsat  Mablbobouoh  Stuut. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS.  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Queen  of 


France.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonoe,  Be^dns  Profemor  of  Modem 
History  in  Queen's  College,  Bel^t.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo.,  with  Portrait,  21«. 


PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 


Whetham.  1  vol.,  8to.,  with  8  Illustrations,  Ids. 

“The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham’s  work  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  his  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious.” 

AUtenttum. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 


1809  TO  1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  21«. 

“Major  Loftus’s  interesting  reminiscences  will  prove  generally  attractive. 
They  are  full  of  exciting  adventures.” — Post. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 


1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majestt.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  81a.  6d. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  Is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.” — Post. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Denison’s  Wife,”  &c.  8  vols. 

“  There  is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular.  Mrs. 
Fraser’s  strong  point  is  the  delineation  of  character.  Borne  of  her  sketches  are 
exceedingly  good.” — Post. 


DIANA  CAKEW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  4ic.  3  vols. 


of  “  Dolores,”  *ic.  3  vols. 

A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  sympathies  once  enlisted  for  ‘  Diana,’  never 
flag.  The  various  characters  are  all  life-like,  and  in  her  dialogues  Mrs.  Forrester 
is  especially  happy.  ‘  Diana  Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book..”— John  Hull. 


EESILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.’ 

Second  Edition.  3  vols. 


**  A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit.  ‘  Ersilia  ’  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  nnrelaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual 
ability  in  drawing  character  is  the  distinguishing  e.xcellence  of  this  novel.” 

Spectator. 

“  In  this  pure  and  graceful  tale  we  find  equal  power  with  its  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more  of  pathos  and  also  a  great  deal  of  admirably  distinctive 
portr^ture.  ‘  Ersilia  ’  Is  a  channing  heroine.” — Post. 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

LINN.XUS  Banks,  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  stirring  and  enthralling  tale..” — Post. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Eandolph,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  &c.  3  vols.  [March  24. 


Small  post  8vo.,  cloth,  5s.,  half  bound,  6s.  6d. 

1\/rEADOW’S  (F.  G.)  NEW  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH 

F.T_L  DICTIONARY  in  Two  Parts.  Spanish-English  and  BngUsh-Spanisb. 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  List  of  Cliristian  and  Proper  Names  of  I’ersons  and 
Places  in  Spanish  and  in  English. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEOG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 


SELECTED  LETTERS  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  I., 

Bishop  Hall,  Evelyn,  Dean  Stanhope,  Lord  Clarendon,  &c.  Edited  by  the 


Rev.  T.  Chajibkrlain. 

London  :  'WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


1876.  Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

TIiNGLISH  SYNONYMS,  discriminated  by  Wi 

J— ^  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  with  a  copious  Index. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


ILLIAM 


THE  POET  KEATS. 


KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Reprinted  from  the 

Early  Editions,  with  Memoir,  Explanntiry  Notes,  Sic. 


THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS’  EDITION,  with  Full-page  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  handsomely  bound,  8s. 

THE  CHANDOS  CLASSICS  EDITION,  cloth  gilt,  2s.;  stiff  wrapper,  Is.  (W. 
FREDERICK  WARNE  Si  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE  CHANDOS  LIBRARY  EDITION  OP 

PEPYS’S  DIARY  and  CORRESPONDENCE  contains  all 

the  matter  of  the  Braybrooke  Original  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  John 
ToiBs.  With  Seven  Steel  Portra.ts  arranged  as  a  Frontispiece,  full  Index,  6ic., 


FREDERICK  WARNS  Si  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


RE-ISSUE  FOR  SEASON  1876  OP 

rpHE  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  GRASSES,  SEDGES, 

X  and  FERNS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  their  Allies,  the  Club  Momes, 
Pepperwort,  and  Horsetails.  By  Anne  Pratt. 

DIVISION  I.  Now  ready.  FINE  EDITION,  in  SIX  VOLUMES. 

PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS,  Containing  upwards  300  Coloured 

Containing  28  pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  Plates,  elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
embodying  160  subjects.  I  edges. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Divisions.  I  Price  £3  15s. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  Si  CO.,  Bedfonl  Street,  Strand. 


In  One  Volume,  8vc.,  cloth,  price  12s.  6<L 


WALKER’S  ORIGINAL.  Edited  by  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S. 

This  work  has  been  compare«l  to  the  “  Spccitator,”  “  Taller,”  and 


“Guardian.”  It  treats  of  the  arts  of  Dining,  Travelling,  and  attaining  High 
Health,  and  on  Religion,  Morals,  and  Manners ;  and  contains  a  series  of  Essays 
based  on  inquiry  and  experience  on  Dole-giving  and  Poor  Laws  and  the  means 
of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Poor  and  Destitute. 

London  :  HENRY  RENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


isTEW  nsrovEHiS. 

Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By ’Whyte 

Thorne. 

Three  vok.,  crown  8vo. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  |By 

Hknrt  Kingsley’.  [Ncmrlp  ready. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITIl,  OF  KAILS. 

Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sjyndwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 

JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Three  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  all  the  Librarir'S. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Je.w  Mid- 

DLEMASH,  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgie,”  “  Lil,”  &c.  [In  the  preu. 

Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  Bv  Mr.s.  H.  Lovett- 


Cameron. 


ERuN.  _  _  [In  the  press. 

Mr.  KINGSLL’Y’S  NEW  WORK.— Two  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


FIRESIDE  STUDIES.  By  Hexry  Kingsley. 


Crown  8vo.,  carefully  priuteil  on  creamy  paper,  and  tostefnlly  bound  in  cloth  for 
the  Library,  price  6s  each. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 


POPULAR  STORIES  BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 


irilJIIA’ 

The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  Tllnstratod 
bv  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
ANTONINA.  Illnstrateil  by  Sir  J. 

Gilbert  and  Alfred  Coni'anen. 

BASIL.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil¬ 
bert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  Illustrated  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Fumiss. 
QUEEN  of  HEARTS.  Illustrated  by 
Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

The  MOONSTONE.  Illustrated  by  G. 

DuMaurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Molioney. 


COLLINS. 

MAN  and  WIPE.  Illustrated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Small. 

POOR  MISS  PINCH.  lUusfcrated  by 
Du  Maurier  and  Edwanl  Hughes. 

MISS  or  MRS?  illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes  and  Henrv  Woo<ls. 

The  NEW  MAGI)A].,KN.  Illustrated 
by  Du  Maurier  and  C.  8.  R. 

The  FROZEN  DEEP.  Illustrated  by 
Du  Maurier  and  J.  Malionoy. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  With  Steel 
Portmit,6tIllu<‘tmtions  by  Concanen. 

The  LAW  and  the  L.VDY.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  S.  Hall. 


E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  With  Frontispiece  by  Du  Maurier. 
KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  EVIL  EYE,  4io.  Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquold  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY.  FLORENCE  MARRY'AT. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.  OPEN  I  SESAME !  Illustrated  by 

F.  A.  Fraser. 


MRS.  0  LI  PH  ANT. 

WHITELADIBS.  Illustrated  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 


JAMES  PA  YN,  Author  of  Lost  Sir  Massingherd.” 
The  BEST  of  HUSBAN  D.S.  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
WALTER’S  WORD.  Illostratod  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 


JOHN  SAUNDERS,  Author  of  **  Ahel  Drake’s  Wife.” 

GUY  WATERMAN.  |  ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD. 

AUTHORof”  aiDEONS  ROCK”  and  ”  ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.” 

The  LION  In  the  PATH  :  an  Historical  Romance. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

The  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  With  DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND;  and 
lllust  rations.  other  Stories. 


OUIDA. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE.  PA8CARKL  :  Only  a  Story. 

IDALIA  :  a  Romano'.  PUCK  :  his  Vioisi^itudes,  Adventures, 

CHANDOS:  a  Novel.  be. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  A  DOG  OP  FLANDERS. 

TRICOTHIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S  TWO  LITTLE  W(X)DEN  SHOES  :  a 

GAGE.  .  Sketch. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  SIGNA. 


Small  8 VO.,  Roxburghe  binding,  price  10«.6//. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE, 


1623.  An  exact  reproduction  of  the  rare  original,  in  roduaxl  facsimile, 
by  a  Photographic  Process.  W'itb  an  Introduction  by  J.  O.  Haluwku. 
I’lIILUPPS,  £8(1. 

“  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more  to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shaks- 
pcare  clubs  and  societit's  put  together.  A  complete  fac8iinil9  of  the  celebrated 
first  folio  edition  of  1628  for  hnlf-a-gulnea  is  at  onew  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  form,  tlie  type  is  nccisssarilv  rather  diminutive, 
but  it  Is  os  distini^  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  bo  found  to  be 
as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter.” — Athenaeum. 


MB.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  POEM. 

Sbcono  Editigx.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s., 

ERECIITIIEUS.  By  Algernon  Charles 

SWIXBUOXK. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

VICTORIAN  I'OETS:  Critical  Essays.  By 

Edmuxd  Clarexce  Stidmax. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  vlth  Portrait,  9i. 

JOSEPH  and  Ins  BRETHREN:  a  Dramatic 


I’oem.  By  Charles  W With  Vignette  Portrait  and  an  Introductor>’ 
Essay  by  Algernon  Cuarlem  Swixbuunk. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  aOGRAPHY  AND  EPtSTOLARY 

REMAINS. 


On  TbondaT,  tbs  .30th  instant,  in  3  vote.  8to.  Portvait,  prloo  .3is. 


TIip  .SRVRNTR  ^tRKAT  ORTEXTAL  Mon¬ 
archy,  or  A  HlNtory  of  rho  laswreian* ;  slth  .'iottoMt.  GMoirraphtcal  and 
Antkmailan.  By  (\rtvun*  ftAmJininx.  M.A..  8to.  vrlth  Map  ;aul  nanny 

I  Untrartona.  pgCem  3Sn 


HOED  ILACAUEAY. 


By  Iii*  Nephew,  <JE0BGE  O.  THETELT-ilT,  M.P. 


'\kh 


PHTLO.SOPHY  WITH(>TTT  ASSTIMPTTONS.  By 

tha  Ror.  T.  P.  KmitVAtr,  M.A.  P.R.S.  iin.  8to.  prlfls  10#.  W. 


London.  LONGMANS  Js  CO. 


%  ' 


RK\fTNIHCENCE.S  of  PEN  and  .VTERE.  By  J.  .\f. 


In  8to.  with  12  Plates,  price  31#.  cloth. 


iTaATncont.  With  .3  Maps  ukI  37  [llnstrattons  from  Sketohe*  by  the 
Author.  jiqujMM  crown  Hro.  jjrloe  28#. 


^HE  OCJELVN;  its  Edes  and  Currents  and  thw  Causes, 
-n.  By  WruiAM  LioaHTDX  .Iordan.  F.BUJ.S. 


*  A  (Iwmuui  Peasaat  Bomance.* 

Rr>?A  :  a  Talc  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  By  Madame 


Yow  Ifrujww.  TranNiaMd  from  the  German  by  [jMly  WAUeAcn.  <lrown 
>bm.  prior  2#.  ijoasdii,  <>r2#.  <14.  i*,ioth. 


THrncrnmReS’  rtstory  of  the  prlopon- 

MUST  AN  \V.4U.  TranSlaCMl  hy  B.  CaAWTdKT,  Fellow  of  Worrwrter 
College,  Oxfomi.  8v/>.  price  10#.  <14. 


The  liAndon  3«r1iM  of  Bnffliah  Claaaics. 

BACON’S  ReSeSAYS  ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Tndirr.  By  Rnwrr  A.  AimoTr,  D  D.  ifead  Maeter  of  the  City  of  London 
.lehool.  i  rola.  fcp.  dm.  price  <1#.  [to«  .Stefwrdoy  mart. 


*•  A  ''ery  valoable  .'iddition  to  the  list . 
I  of  vrorkr  rutvanclnir  onrcosmical  know- 
ladiie.”  — •SWiwndc  lltru-m. 

I  '*  The  .Vnthor  of  this  book  Am  ns  a 
;  new  Prtncipla.  .8tUI.  the  hoik  is  thepnv 
j  'iucdon  of  a  man  thomngitly  weli  up 
;  in  his  own  Rabject.  iUid  many  others 
I  <N)IIatenU  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may 
;  be  safely  I'ommende'i  to  the  stnity  of  :dl 
who  <'U«  mtereeted  in  the  subject  of 
orwan  cntTeBts.” — /rrm. 

iTere  we  haye-  the  '.minermble  point 
;  of  Dr.  (  'abpvhts&'h  modifled  resosei- 
tation  of  Che  old  theory  of  oceanic! 


The  i-eports  recetyed  from  Her  ibiestYR  Ship  nmlUrum"  have  inmllrmad 
the  views  erpressed  in  this  work  '.vlth  adistinctneesexcoedini^  the  ntoet  sangnine 
anticipations  of  the  .iothor. 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FUANOT.S  BACON,  in- 

ctndlng  all  his  'VnaeloiMl  Works.  CoUeirted  and  cditel,  with  a  Com> 
nwmtary,  by  J.  SpspiMim,  M.A.  7  mis.  <ly».  1A  f#. 


London.  LONGMANS  k.  CO. 


Jnst  pnblished.  demy  Sm..  doth.  2m.  6d. 


Bpoeha  of  Anoient  HistorY. 

The  CREP.K.S  and  the  PERSTANa.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  With  4  Colonred  Maps.  Fcp,  8yn.  prine  2#.  <14. 


^^RIME  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES  in  the  Nineteenth 

(>ntnry ;  an  ilistnrlcai  and  cvtticai  Retrospect.  By  William  Hotuk, 


(Vmtnry ;  an  liistnncai  and  (hitics 
Author  of  **  Onr  National  Rseonrccs.**  Ate. 


HoTUt, 


Spoeha  of  Modern  Hiatory. 

The  ACrE  of  ELIZABETH.  By  the  Rev.  M. 

Cfmmtrrmv.  M.A.  late  Ifellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  Collefa.  Oxford.  With 
Colenved  Maps.  Fcp.  8X0.  price  2a  <14,  [(M  J/iawrfoy  mxr. 


London :  EFFINGHAM  WTLSON ;  .'iIMPKIN,  MAnfiTTATT.  k  CO. 
Manchester:  .lOHN  HRY WOOD. 


A  NW  POnrRT  DTCTTONARY  of  the  GRR- 


MAN  and  TINGT.T.«»H  r,ANGITAGI«,  By  F.  W.  [.osaMAW,  BalHol  Collecre. 

Oxfnrd.  .‘kpiare  ISmo.  prl<w  f»#.  [(M  ft#  :i1#f  imtamt. 


The  Poiralar  Uenrei  by  the  Author  of  *•  Geolfrey's  WHb.’ 


P.  VERfHT.r  HARONfH  BUCOLfCA  GEORGTCA 


AftTiftlft;  the  WORKS  of  YIRGIL.  with  •'Vmimentary  and  Appendix,  for 
the  iKie  .Srhools  and  <ViHeees.  By  B.  H.  JviewXKny,  D.D.  Beg.  Prof,  of 
flreek  in  the  Only,  of  (;!<unbiidge.  l4)st  8yo.  with  2  Maps,  prtos  10#.  <>4. 


ANNOTATED  PORMH  of  RNGLrBH  AUTHORS: 

GOLDSMITH'S  DRSRRTHD  \’TLLAGR. 

GRAY.S  RLKGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 
MILTON’S  L’ALL»<GRO. 

MILTON'S  IL  PENSEROao. 

I n  crown  Myo,  with  Woodente,  •*arh  Poem  price  44.  vwed.  or  «J4.  doth . 
Bdited  by  the  Bey.  B.  T.  SnevBNS,  M.A.  and  the  Bey.  D.  Morris,  B,A. 


OUTUrNRS  of  CIVIL  PROCEDURE:  a  General 

View  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  .Indl<iatnre,  and  of  the  whole  Praetlee  in 
the  Common  liOW  and  Chancery  Diylslons,  By  B.  Stavt.wv  Rf><»roic, 
B«rrleter-at-lAW.  13mo.  price  3*.  <:4.  [(ia  7V/e#4/iy  oerf. 


Second  Sdition  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  S'ew  Hovel. 

ADA.M  GRAINGER.  By  Mrs.  Hkhby  Wood,  Author 

of  East  Ljmne,'’  “  T!ie  Channings,"  kc. 


Mr.  Lamaoii’s  Hew  HoveL 


A  .SKETCH  rtf  (lift  HISTORY  rtf  TA.XRS  in 

ENGLAND  from  the  Earliest,  Times  tc  the  Ib-esent  Day.  By  Stephen 
IV>WKI,I.  Vor..  I.  TcfAe  f'lWI  IWJ.  8yc.  price  10*.  <14. 

[(hr  rkrtyrdny  n^rt. 

PROCTOR'S  LICtHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE 

HOUTW,  Thlr<1  Edition  of  the  Pirht  .SRRTsa.  Crown  Mtc.  prUre  7*.  <J4. 


ROr>K*8  DENE.  Bv  J.  W.  LAMi§ON.  In  3  vols. 


crown  8yo. 


By  the  Author  of  A  Tangled  Skaiu,’*  <kc. 

A  FAMILY  TREE.  By  .Vlbatt  de  Fowblasqitb, 


PROBLEMS  and  EXAMPLES  in  PHYSICS;  an 


Appendix  tc  the  .Sey<mt.h  and  other  Fditlcns  of  Gavot's  “  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Physica.”  8yo.  price  1#. 


AiitiMir  of  “  Cut  Adrift,”  kc..  In  3  roJs.,  crown  Syo. 

The  iuitiior'a  style  is  dear  :uid  riyld ;  be  can  i»ntriye  an  ininnTiinf  plot 
and  Dll  in  the  ’letaiLi  with  skill ;  he  is  pictnresqne  luid  dramatic  ;  and  he  shows 
morh  originality  and  lUcrimination  in  his  <»nceptiuna  of  character.” 

Phil  Mail  (Jauit*. 


WOOD’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALO-ERRA,  remodelled 


Mr.  Jophaou’s  Hew  HoveL 


and  modernised  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lctnd,  B.D.  with  Rasy  Rxerdses  and 
Unlveralty  RTaminatfcn  Papers.  Crown  8vo.  price  7#.  <14. 


^THE  GIRL  HE  LEFT  BEHIND  HIM.' 


HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Cathherinr  M. 

RoerroN.  New  and  Cheaper  Rdition  (being  the  .sixth),  in  rniall  8yo. 
with  Woodente,  price  ‘i#. 


RAILWAY  . 

Memh.  InSt.  C.B 


Text>Bookfi  of  Soienoe. 

APPLIANCFJH.  By  .1.  W.  Babbt, 

t.  With  307  Woodente.  Small  Syo.  price  3*.  M. 


B.  Mountrnkt  Jrphhoh,  Author  of  ^  Tom  Bullekeley  of  Liiaingtan,”  kc. 
In  3  yols.,  crown  8yo. 

.4.  novel  with  abundance  of  *  go  ’  and  incident,  rich  in  icenas  of  military  life, 
with  .4cme  clever  sketchee  of  character,  and  not  devoid  of  deeper  coaches  that 
.are  most  artistically  introdneed.” —  Thr  WoHd. 

“  Intensely  dramatic  scenes  are  created  in  an  annsoally  masterly  manner.” 

Sportmtj  unU  Drntmuie  JTrwx. 


By  the  Author  of  **  Hoddebo  ParaouAge.** 

NICOLAI'S  MARRIAGE.  By  Hehelik  Schabuxg, 


Anthor  of  ’’The  Riyals,”  kc.  In  3  vola.,  crown  .Ivo. 


[hnmtduUtlf. 


rymdon,  LGNGMANS 


RICHARD  BBNTLSY  k  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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Th#  LIFE  and  LETTER.S  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  ! 

O.  T»™Lr«,  «.p.  I  HIFE  AND  LETTEBS 


I'ircniatlon  clearly  indicated.  ;um1  a 
iiome-thnut  of  clear.  Hoond  reawmiag 
fairly  deii-med  chzrmgh  it.  As  this 
point  is  the  ^'Try  iieart  of  Dr.  fAKPSt. 
TR&'s  ixmtribntion  to  the  snbjeec.  the 
thrnst  is  fatal.  It  is  foUeveed  by  far¬ 
ther  :uid  (^ually  <dear  and  able  <iiMiaa> 
don  of  the<iecails  of  Dr.  I'AiupmmBfR 
iuvnments.  ;uid  of  the  theortee  of 
.VIacrt,  Rknkku..  HEBacHB..  kc.  Tide 
•  iiapter  XX.  <4  Mr.  .loaDAV't*  bnoir  is 
really  excellent,  and  worthy  of  ■'anfol 
reading:” 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  UBRARY. 


A  NEW  G^^DTVA.  By  Stanley  Hope,  Author  of 

”  Geoffrey's  Wife.”  kc.  In  3  ynla.,  crown  i¥m. 

"“Mr.  Hope  is  indeed  ;ui  cnuenaily  careful  writer,  as  is  apparent  from  many 
hints  and  toaches  in  his  hook.  His  plot  is  undoubtedly  mgemona.  and.  in  its 
main  inddents.  is  deeldadly  original  in  their  -.irraogement  luid  connection.’* 

Acodfiay. 

“We  will  go  M  far  as  to  aay  that  Mr.  Hope's  is  <>00  <4  the  moat ’inocasofnl 
novels  we  have  read  for  some  montlis.  The  writv  Jisplays  >.v>ndrierabte  origin* 
hity.” — Pfanro. 

“  Mr.  Hope  has  given  us  lui  ;ulmimhle  novel  in  which  be  depicts  life  as  it  is  and 
tinman  passionM  as  they  are  'tally  'iisplaved.  Where  then  are  -«>  many  -icenea  of 
power  it  is  <lifflcnlt  to  say  which  is  the  iieet.”  —Jtdm  /iuU. 

“  Brilliantly  'vritten.  Wo  without  liesl'ation  recommend  this  novel.  There 
is  much  delicacy  <4  Conch  in  the  <iescription  of  the  liume  life  at  the  •.‘oontry 
iionse.” — IMtf/d’s 
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